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Bishop Sigurdsson of Iceland Guest and Recipient 


of Honorary Degree 


Sunpay, April 9, a special Vesper Service was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, New York, at which the Most Reverend Sigurgeir Sigurdsson, 
Bishop of Iceland, officiated. At a brief investiture service immediately 
preceding Vespers, the distinguished visiting prelate received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Wagner College. The President of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, Dr. F. H. Knubel, presented the Bishop, and 
Wagner’s President Clarence C. Stoughton, LL.D., Litt.D., conferred the 
degree. Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., executive secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, and Russell F. Auman, D.D., pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 


took part in the investiture, thus 
broadening participation in the rite. 

Dr. Knubel, in presenting the 
Bishop, said: 


“Mr. President, Your Grace, Bishop 
Sigurdsson, Fellow Christians! 

“Tt is our high privilege to have the 
presence today of His Grace, the Most 
Reverend Sigurgeir Sigurdsson, Bishop 
of Iceland. As the twentieth Lutheran 
Bishop of that country he carries on a 
tradition that is historic and noble. 
Moreover, since his consecration in 1939, 
he has in an ever increasing measure 
won the respect, affection, and admira- 
tion of his countrymen. 

“He is a man of rich educational 
background, having graduated in the- 
ology from the College and University 
of Iceland and carried on advanced 
studies in Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities. The bishop comes to us as the 
worthy representative of a nation 
where scholarship and spiritual attain- 
ments have always been held in high 
esteem. 

“He is head of the State Church of 
Iceland, and is thus a representative of 
the Icelandic government. This Church 
of Iceland holds the faith of the L 
theran Church, of.our Church, and of 
the Church of Wagner College, and 
there is therefore special significance in 
my presentation of the bishop to you, 
the head of that institution. 

“Tt is of importance to remember sig- 
nificantly before you, the representa- 
tive of an American college, this 
bishop’s steady care for the youth of 
America in their spiritual needs while 
dwelling for the time within Iceland 
for military service. Their chaplains 
have testified to me in glowing terms 
as to the genuineness and richness of 
that care. He comes to America out- 
standingly as an ambassador of Chris- 
tian good will. 

“Mr. President! For these and other 
worthy reasons I recommend to you 
that Wagner College of New York City 
confer, in high distinction, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon His 
Grace, the Most Reverend Sigurgeir 
Sigurdsson, Bishop of Iceland.” 
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The Bishop's Response 


“Wer, of the Lutheran Church in Ice- 
land, wish to co-operate with all Lu- 
theran groups. There is no excuse for 
dissension or fighting among ourselves. 
This is childish. Our chief efforts should 
be against materialism and the attitude 
of mind that is out of sympathy with 
the great work the Church has to do. 
After we have, done our share in re- 
constructing the world, then we can 
have the privilege and luxury, if we 
like, of fighting among ourselves. But 
until then there is work to do. We 
should strive to be as broadminded as 
Christ. This is an ideal for our future 
relationships. Our Church wants to 
serve shoulder to shoulder with Lu- 
theran churches everywhere in the 


great program of post-war reconstruc-— 


tion that must be established as soon 
as peace comes. 

“In the State Church of Iceland our 
pastors have complete liberty to do as 
their consciences dictate. There has 
never been the slightest suggestion of 


control or dictation on the part of the 
State. The pastors never know such a | 
thing as interference. No pastor is pre- 
vented from preaching the pure Word — 
of God according to his conscience and © 
his educational abilities. This is not 
true everywhere as it is with us. It is 
truly a Lutheran prerogative, based — 
upon Lutheran principles and teaching. | 
Yes, ye have many differences of 
opinion among ourselves. When we 
have pastoral conferences we argue 
hotly on both sides of all questions, © 
some taking a conservative view and 
others a more liberal one. But when — 
we are through expressing our personal | 
opinions and have agreed upon a con- | 
clusion, we are all friends and all work © 
together toward a common end.” 


The Bishop’s visit to the United © 
States was dual in its contacts. He 
was the guest of the Icelandic League 


_in the United States and Canada and 


attended its twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting in Winnipeg on February 
21 to 23.. En route to that Canadian 
city, he visited Washington, D. C., 
where he was welcomed by Chap- 
lain Col. George F. Rixey, Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains, and was intro- © 
duced to the Staff of Chaplain 
Arnold. He referred to the military — 
protection of Iceland which was un- 
dertaken by the United States in © 
July 1941, stating that it had pre- 
sented problems, “but that the good- 
will engendered by the 130,000. in- 
habitants and the exemplary con- 
duct of the troops have strengthened 
the ties of both nations.” 

The Bishop’s itinerary has been 
transcontinental. He was entertained 
in Pacific Coast cities by both civic 
and ecclesiastical authorities. His 
arrival in New York:is, according to 
information now available, the con- 


clusion of his tour. 


Among the occurrences of his stay 
in New York was his visit on April 
13 to the new Church House of the 
U. L. C. A., 231 Madison Ave., still 
more familiarly known as the Pier- 
pont Morgan mansion. The Execu- 
tive Board had gathered in regular — 
session, and was in position to re- 
ceive the head of the Icelandic 
Church. As is the case with the other . 
Scandinayian governments of 
Europe, that is, the Danish, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, and Finnish nations, 
the policy of the Icelandic Lutheran 
Church is not synod-congregational 
as is ours, but episcopal, minus the 
tenet of Apostolic succession. The 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1939 re- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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EVERYBODY'S SCHOOLMASTER 


Not because the Law was formulated by Moses and not because it 
was familiar to the Jews, but because it was a series of divinely revealed 
principles, Paul wrote, “For the law was our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ.” THe LUTHERAN revives attention to this affirmation of the great 
Apostle in this issue, which is especially devoted to the cause of Christian 
education. 

St. Paul’s declaration about the Law can be traced to his contacts 
therewith, first in Rabbinical instruction and later as he saw the effects 
of its transgressions. He learned that an almost fanatical regard for 
requirements of Pharisaism did not free him from the grip of his own 
conscience and also that persecutions of followers of the Truth did not 
satisfy his own spiritual aspirations. 

What he did finally learn was the power, wisdom and glory that 
came into his possession and use when and after he obeyed the calls of 
Jesus Christ. He did not even then condemn the Law. On the contrary, 
he esteemed it beyond expression. It had brought him to Christ, and 
thereby to contentment of soul. One draws the logical conclusion—the 
only education which is complete and worthy of total respect and adop- 
tion leads one to Christ. 

In these days when the religious motif for Christian higher education 
is too often subordinated to cultural achievements, it is the privilege but 
also the duty of Christians to bear witness to the moral futility of teaching 
which stops short of providing the student with a vision of God. 

His laws are expressions of great moral principles and declarations 
of ever active moral forces. They dispel moral chaos and outline by 
pain and punishment the forces of evil. But their triumph is the recog- 
nition of Jesus Christ’s forgiveness. It is for this purpose that the 
churches maintain schools and colleges. . 
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Peace pledge 

Wuen the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches hold their general 
council in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
June, they expect 
to bring the May- 
flower Compact 
up to date. 

Congregational- 
ists are descend- 
ants of the Pil- 
grims who in 1620, 
while on board the 
Mayflower, drew up a document de- 
fining the type of local government 
which they proposed to establish in 
their new home. 

On May 21, 1944, church members 
throughout America will be asked to 
sign their names to a new “World 
Order Compact,” committing them 
to a post-war world organization. 
The compact is as follows: 

In the Name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, local members of 
...- Church of do solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together to work for a just and co-opera- 
tive world order. We pray that our nation 
shall help to establish an international or- 
ganization for the better ordering of the 
interdependent life of nations, the preser- 
vation of peace with justice, and the fur- 
therance of the general good of all peo- 
ples. Unto this great task we commit our 


wills and our ways. In witness whereof// 


we have hereunder subscribed our name. 
Anno Domini, 1944. 


Baptist World Order 


On May 7, churches of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will cele- 
brate a World Order Sunday. Bap- 
tist ministers will preach on the 
problems of future world govern- 
ment, and will urge church members 
to write to their legislators in Wash- 
ington regarding their views on 
world order. 

Purpose of the campaign is to help 
Baptists formulate their convictions 
on the post-war world order, and to 
convey these convictions to “those 
whose influence will definitely 
count.” 

“The Baptist World Crusade comes 
at a period when no amount of 
‘pollyanna’ thinking or resolving will 
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suffice,” states Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk. “The Christian community of 
America can, if it will, develop suf- 
ficient influence to force the govern- 
ment to make foreign commitments 
in line with Christian principles.” 

Dr. Van Kirk is calling on the 
churches to shake off their “political 
paralysis” and arouse their members 
to the “global Gospel.” 


Iceland's bishop 


From California’s Golden Gate to 
New. York Harbor, the Lutheran 
Bishop of the National Church of 
Iceland, the Rt. Rev. Sigurgeir Sig- 
urdsson is seeing America, and 
bringing a message of Christian 
brotherhood and international good 
will. 

During March the Bishop preached 
to a capacity congregation in Grace 
Episcopal Cathedral in San Fran- 
cisco. “May this war teach/as that 
life without God does not bring hap- 
piness,” he said. “The cross must be 
the sign of the new order.” 

Most of the Icelanders who live in 
the San Francisco Bay area were 
present, as well as hundreds of other 
Lutherans and a large number of 
Episcopalians. Participating with the 
Bishop in the service were the Rev. 
S. O. Thorlaksson, Lutheran pastor 
from Iceland now with the Northern. 
California Federation of Churches, 
Canon John P. Craine and Canon 
Allen Pendergraft of Grace Cathe- 
dral. 


The bishops continue 

Tue Witness, Episcopal periodical, 
is bothered about the unwillingness 
of certain bishops to retire from 
their offices. At the last General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church 
it was decided that “Upon attaining 
the age of seventy-two years, a 
bishop shall tender his resignation 
from his jurisdiction.” 


Bishop William T. Manning (born | 


in 1866) and Bishop Cameron Davis 
(born in 1873) seem inclined to dis- 
agree with the wisdom of the action 
of the church. Bishop Manning has 
sent a letter to other bishops, ac- 


cording to the Witness, protesting 


the action of the General Conven- — 


tions of 1940 and 1943. 


Bishop Davis has also written a ~ 


letter, protesting that the action of 
the convention is “an expression of 
the present tendency, so apparent in 


civil life, to centralize authority be- | 


yond the point originally contem- 


plated by the ‘founders’ and beyond | 


the limits of a democratic- system.” 
The objection apparently is that 
since the bishops are elected by the 
dioceses, the General Convention 
has no right to determine when they 
shall retire. 


Funeral of a Danish student 


FuNERAL rites for Erik Bunck 
Christensen, young Danish the- 
ological student slain by the Gestapo 
agents in Copenhagen, were con- 
ducted by Bishop Hans Fuglsang- 
Damgaard, Primate of the Danish 


Lutheran Church, according to word ~ 
received’ from Stockholm by Re- | 


ligious News Service. 

Christensen, who was to have 
been ordained only a few days be- 
fore his death, was shot during a raid 
on a Danish students’ underground 


newspaper, and died in a Copen- — 


hagen prison after having been de- 
nied medical treatment. 

The burial took place in the 
crowded crypt of St. Andrea’s Church 
in the Danish capital. Choosing as 
his text, “Greater love hath no man,” 
Bishop Damgaard praised the dead 
patriot for “having loved Denmark 
and given his life for it.” 

German officials were openly jubi- 
lant over the “successful” raid on the 


illegal student publication, and’ | 


boasted that they had completely 
“liquidated” it. The paper has re- 
appeared, however, with its usual 
underground news. 

Meanwhile, it is learned that Pas- 
tor Aage Dahl, one of Denmark’s 
best known Lutheran clergymen, 
was arrested by German police 
agents in Horsens, Jutland, and 
brought to Aarhus for questioning. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he was 
released and returned to his home. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE. 


Indicative of the present coal short- 
age is the development of a hopper 
unit by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of our Agriculture Department. 
It provides for the feeding of “baled 
or loose shavings, sawdust, chunk or 
stove wood, bundled edgings, slabs 
or wood-shop waste” to ordinary 
home furnaces. You may make the 
hopper yourself for about $50 out of 
non-critical materials (until there is 
a general demand for them). The 
hopper is a box-like compartment 
with an inner wall of fire-brick and 
an outer wall of asbestos cement 
board, with asbestos insulating ma- 
terial between. The specifications 
can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. You build it on 
the cellar floor directly in front of 
the furnace; connect it with the ash 
pit by an asbestos flue and feed from 
‘the top. The next thing is to get the 
fuel. Then follows an argument with 
the fire underwriters. By the time 
that is settled there will be a short- 
age of shavings, etc. 


The Measure of the church’s im- 
portance in the European struggle 
may be found not only in what it en- 
dures, but also in what it does. What 
it endures, of course, comes from 
what it does. In Norway twenty-one 
clergymen have been interned, three 
-in Germany, because of their stand 
for right. The last oppression vis- 
ited on Norway was the closing in 
Oslo of the last independent the- 
ological school. In Denmark Bishop 
Damgaard is interned and Pastor 
Kaj Munk was murdered for writ- 
ing a patriotic play. The clergy are 
unanimous in condemning anti- 
Semitism. In Holland the church has 
issued an appeal to the public for 
prayer “in your room, your kitchen, 
_in the hotel, in your ship’s cabin” for 
‘hostages condemned to death. In 
Lithuania the Catholic Archbishop 
of Kansas was arrested for refusing 
to support the creation of an anti- 
Soviet legion. In Hungary the Ecu- 
menical Council is giving spiritual, 
legal and material aid to “non- 
Aryan” Christians. In France the 
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same things are being done. In 
Slovakia the Catholic bishops, fol- 
lowing Protestant leading, have 
openly opposed religious. exclusion 
on racial grounds. Many Hungarian 
Reformed pastors in Slovakia have 
been imprisoned for baptizing Jews. 
In Croatia the Catholic Archbishop 
of Zagreb has protested the applica- 
tion of racial theories, the suppres- 
sion of the Orthodox Church and its 
forced conversion to Catholicism. In 
Greece the Orthodox Church is 
carrying on relief work and protest- 
ing against the murder of hostages. 
In Poland (German occupied) and 
the Ukraine, Uniate Catholic priests 
have been forbidden to officiate. In 
Rumania large numbers of Baptists 
and Adventists have received long 
prison terms. It need hardly be said 
that in the coming days of peace the 
church will be lifted high in the 
hearts of the people; in itself it has 
actually been reborn. 


Aviation News tells of a strange 
use for a Mexican wheat cereal. It 
is used in a sand-blasting machine to 
clean aircraft engine parts with 
super-excellent results. The wheat, 
boiled to remove all starch, is dried 
and ground with steel cutters, thus 
sharpening the tiny particles into an 
ideal abrasive for removing carbon 
from engines. The cereal particles 
require only half the air pressure 
(forty pounds) needed in ordinary 
sand-blasting to clean spark plugs 
and similar motor parts. It cuts the 
cost of cleaning engine blocks from 
$7.93 to $1.00, and pistons from $1.20 
to 12 cents. Just another means of 
cutting down the wheat supply, some 
may say; at least it is a better one 
than the making of liquor. 


When the U. S. A. has finished the 
battle of the world, particularly of 
Europe, it may have to fight it all 
over again on the home front. The 
reason lies in the 50,000,000 in our 
land who fall into various racial, 
cultural and national “minority 
groups.” Of this number 34,000,000 
are susceptible to foreign influences 
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because they were born in foreign 
lands, or, just a step away, born of 
foreign parents. The tendency is 
further helped by the use of inher- 
ited languages in speech, in news- 
papers, in schools and ‘churches and 
predilection for foreign broadcasts. 
The trend is strengthened by the dis- 
position of such groups to form large 
colonies in various sections, partic- 
ularly in cities. This may be viewed 
sympathetically, though persistence 
in the practice naturally interferes 
with proper assimilation into our 
national life. But the troublous ques- 
tion of Poland; the obstacles offered 
to a Czech treaty with Russia; the 
wobbling treatment of Italy and the 
wishes of her people; the religious 
agitation over the bombing of Rome; 
the current pressure on Eire; the 
confused Palestine question—all 
these have stirred up nationals to 
such an extent that their influences 
can easily exert an effect on our 
coming national election unless pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent shrewd 
politicians from merging these 
groups into one “winning minority.” 
We may still be the melting-pot of 
the world; but we don’t want it to 
boil over. 


When Hamburg was supposedly 
blitzed out of existence last August, 
the result was heralded as a fulfill- 
ment of the promise that air power 
would paralyze enemy resistance 
and reduce materially the length of 
the war and the need for an exten- 
sive invasion. The fact more recently 
reported, but not heralded, that 
“within six weeks after the last 
bombing the port was handling 70 
per cent of its normal shipping ton- 
nage,” can hardly encourage the ad- 
vocates of the blitz in their original 
claims. Moreover, it is likely to make 
more vocal those humanitarians 
whose misgivings were inspired by 
moral considerations. Those who 
count on the blitz to destroy the 
morale of the people, should consider 
that the rehabilitation of Hamburg 
included restoration of thirty-nine of 
its eighty-nine movie theaters. 


TWO BROTHERS 


By CATHERINE HERZEL, Batesville, Indiana 


Tue first thing folks said when they saw the Hardinger boys was, “Well, 
they certainly don’t look like twins.” They didn’t, either. We lived neigh- 
bors to the Hardingers before those boys were born, and even as babies 
they were different. Jim was dark, and small, and quick, while Eben had 
sandy hair like his father’s and was big and sort of slow. 

It was funny to see Eben toddling along after his dad, looking like a 
small copy of Mr. Hardinger. He even walked like him. And you would 
generally find Jim playing near his mother. He took after her side of the 


family, only Jim had more fun and 
mischief in him than the Albees ever 
did. Mrs. Hardinger, she was small 
and dark and quiet, but somehow I 
always had a feeling that a lot went 
on underneath her calm face, and 
there have been times when I ex- 
pected that underneath fire to just 
blaze out in the open. Never did, 
though, not that I knew. 

I think that’s what caused all the 
trouble—the boys were so different. 
Now Eben was a boy after Mr. Hard- 
inger’s heart. He loved the farm— 
could do a man’s work on it by the 
time he was fourteen. He liked to go 
hunting with his dad, didn’t care 
much for books. Just another An- 
drew Hardinger. 

You could tell that Mrs. Hardinger 
thought Eben was big and clumsy 
and sort of stupid. Always tramping 
mud into her clean kitchen, and feel- 
ing kind of shut in whenever he was 
indoors. 

It was just the opposite with Jim. 

Here, let me give you more coffee. 
How about another piece of cak 
Oh, go on, it won’t hurt you... . 

Now where was I? Oh, yes, Jim. 
Mrs. Hardinger: worshiped that boy. 
When they were only babies she’d 
dress them up in white suits, and 
there Jimmy would sit, looking like 
a picture, while Eben, in ten minutes’ 
time would be all rumpled and dirty. 
Maybe some women can’t help favor- 
ing one child more than another. I 
don’t know. All mine were dear to 
me. But Mrs. Hardinger did wrong. 
She’d give Jim things, and not Eben. 
She’d take Jim to town with her, and 
leave Eben with his father. And 
she’d scheme for things to go Jim’s 
way, and never give a thought to 
poor Eben. I sometimes wonder that 
Jim wasn’t worse than he was. 

Even Mr. Hardinger saw it, and he 
didn’t like it a bit. In the first place, 
Eben was his favorite. He just didn’t 
understand Jim—or try to. Maybe, 
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too, he felt that Mrs. Hardinger was 
slighting him when she slighted Eben 
—they were so much alike, you see. 

Anyhow, he got to favoring Eben 
and slighting Jim just as much as his 
wife did the other way round. 

I remember once, when the boys 
were about twelve, Eben helped in 
the fields at threshing time. It sur- 
prised you how much that boy could 
do. Jim was so much smaller, all he 
could do was carry the water jug out 
to the men in the fields, but he 
worked hard at that. When supper 
was over and we women were help- 
ing clear the table. ... I was over 
helping Mrs. Hardinger in the kitch- 
en and Ilse and John with me... . 
Mr. Hardinger got up from the table. 

“Well, Eben,’ he said, in great 
good-humor, “you’ve done a man’s 
work today and you shall have a 
man’s pay.” With that he took his 
wallet out and drew out some bills 
and handed them to Eben. 

Mrs. Hardinger stopped. 
about James?” she said. 
worked all day, too.” 

“Oh—James.” Mr. Hardinger 
turned to look at Jim, finishing off 
his pie. “Sure, here’s something for 
the water-boy,” he said contemptu- 
ously, and tossed a quarter across 
the table to Jim. 

Jim flushed, and stopped eating. 
But Mr. Hardinger went on out. I 
saw our Ilse slip her hand into Jim’s. 
She knew how much that hurt. 

Here, your cup’s almost empty... . 
Oh, now, just enough to warm it up. 

You mustn’t think, though, that 
Jim was always blameless. That lit- 
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tle rascal knew more ways of getting. 


ahead of his dad, and Eben. 

One summer the boys had a melon 
stand by the roadside. Eben did most 
of the work in the melon field, and 
hauled the melons to the stand, while 
Jim sat there, reading a Wild West 
book, yet Jim got half the money. 


And yet, you must be fair. The stand | 
was Jim’s idea, and he could sell | 


melons where Eben couldn’t. 
I don’t think there was hard feel- 


Eben almost as if it was a game, and | 
Eben—I really think he admired | 


Jim’s cleverness. 


But it was no game with Mr. and | 
Mrs. Hardinger. Maybe I imagined | 
things, but it seemed to me that their | 
feeling about the boys was driving | 
them farther and farther apart. They © 
only spoke to each other when neces- | 
sary and then kind of cold and dis- © 
tant. Mrs. Hardinger lived only for | 
Jim, and Mr. Hardinger was inter- © 


ested only in Eben. 


The only serious matter that ever | 
came between Jim and Eben was our | 
Ilse. From the time that all three | 


started to school, the boys would do 


anything for Ilse. And she was fond | 


of both of them. She treated Eben 
sort of like a big Newfoundland dog 
—and truth to tell he did put you in 
mind of one. She argued more with | 
Jim, and had spats with him, but the 
older they grew the more I could see © 
that for Ilse, Jim was the one. 

Things came to a head when they ~ 
were in‘high school. True to form, 
Eben was a star man on the football 
team. Oh, he was good. He could 
run, he could kick, and he was so big 
that he could just shake off the other 
boys when they tried to tackle him. 
And Jim was the business manager. _ 
He didn’t make the team as a player, 
but he knew more about how the 
game should be played than all the 
players did. He’d sit on the bench 
with the coach and think up trick 
plays and the like—oh, he was good, 
too, and the coach would listen to 
him. 

Now in their last year there was a 
medal that was to be given to the one 
who had done the most for the team. 
Well, with all the goals Eben made, - 
and playing in every game as he did, 
everybody thought sure it would be 
Eben that would get the medal. 

His father thought so too. He was 
so sure of it that he boasted about it, 
and bought a fine gold watch with an 
inscription on it, saying it was to 
Eben for winning the medal. 

’ The way I’ve always figured it, Jim 


‘couldn’t resist trying to get the bet- 


ter of his father. He knew how sure 
his father was, and maybe he decided 
to see what he could do. Anyhow, 
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the coach, with Jim at his elbow, 
suddenly decided that the team 
needed a stronger defense, so he 
shifted Eben to the line, where, you 
see, he wouldn’t be the one to do all 
the scoring. That’s all anyone really 
knows. And it was a good thing to 
do, too, for the team played better 
football than ever, and it wasn’t all a 
one-man show. The team went on 
winning games, but Eben wasn’t the 
star any more. ‘ 

Well, the night of the banquet 
came, and with it the awarding of the 
medal. All the high school was there, 
and all the parents. Afterwards there 
was to be a dance at the Gym, and 
Ilse had promised to go with Jim. 
The way the youngsters figured 
things, that was a pretty serious 
promise, too. 

Well, it all went as Jim figured— 
though mind, I don’t know, I’m just 
guessing. But after a little speech 
about what a good team it was, how 
they had all shone, and how hard it 
was to decide among them, the coach 
said that there had been one boy who 


had never played in a game, but - 


from the sidelines he had planned 
all the brilliant playing and so on. 
So they had decided to recognize 
brains this time. And with that he 
turned to Jim and pinned the medal 
on his coat. 

Jim stood there, trying to look sur- 
prised and modest, but his eyes 
danced with mischief. It was coming 
out as he had planned it. 

But there were some parts of it 
that he hadn’t planned. One was the 
anger of his father. Mr. Hardinger 
stood there, his face red, so mad he 
could hardly talk. 

“You’re no son of mine!” he sput- 
tered, “with your crafty ways!’ And 
then he couldn’t say any more. He 
took that expensive watch out of his 
pocket, held it up high, and crashed 
it on the cement floor, where it broke 
into a thousand splinters. 3 

Jim hadn’t planned the stricken 
look on Eben’s face, either. The 
_ brothers just looked at each other 
and Jim’s face sobered. He had 
never realized that Eben’s heart was 
set on that medal, and he could see 
now that his own part in all this 
looked pretty small and mean. 

And I know he hadn’t planned 
what happened next. Ilse swept up 
to the brothers—and a picture she 
looked, too, in her first evening gown. 
It was a blue one. I made it. Well, 
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Ilse came up and put her hand in 
Eben’s arm. 

“Come on, Eben. I’m going to the 
dance with you,” Her eyes flashed 
indignant blue sparks at Jim. Poor 
Jim! He just stood there, his whole 
world in pieces. 

That was the last we saw of Jim 
for over four years. He took the mid- 
night train to the city and stayed 
there with his uncle, one of the 
Albees. Did right well for himself, 
too. 

Eben settled down to farming, and 
Ilse—well, she just moped around 
here until we packed her off to Nor- 
mal School. 

Things went on that way for a 
while. Looked as if they might have 
gone on forever, but Mrs, Hardinger 
took sick, and I went over to help 
out. I felt so sorry for her, lying in 
that big bed so small and helpless. 
She sort of fingered the covers 
awhile, and then she said, just half 
out loud, “Seems as if a sight of 
James would do more good than 
medicine.” 

Maybe I shouldn’t have said what 
I did, her sick and all. But I’m glad 
I did. 

I just looked down at her and I 
said, “It’s your own fault, Mrs. Hard- 
inger. You drove him from home.” 
She sort of gasped, but I went on, 
“You’d think that you had put your 
mind to it, all these years, to make 
enemies of Jim and Eben. Those boys 
loved each other—as much as you’d 
let them. Eben needed Jim’s brains, 
and Jim needed Eben’s steadiness. 
But from the time they were babies 
you tried to make differences be- 
tween them, always favoring Jim 
and neglecting Eben.” 

I had heard a noise in the next 
room while I was talking so I turned 
and I said, “I mean you, too, Andy 
Hardinger. You were just as bad 
about Eben as she was about Jim. 
How those two boys turned out as 
well as they did, considering their 
parents, is more than I can under- 
stand.” 

I was ashamed when I got through. 
But they took it meekly enough. 

“Mebbe that’s right,” said Mr. 
Hardinger slowly. 

“More my fault than yours,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Hardinger. She reached 
out her little hand and he covered it 
with his big paw. 

I went out then, but they must 
have talked over—well, a lot of 


things. A little later Mr. Hardinger 
came down into the kitchen and said, 
“Minnie, what’s Jim and Ilse’s ad- 
dress?” 

What’s that? Oh, yes. Once away 
from here, Jim swallowed his pride 
and went to the Normal School to see 
Ilse. They were married right after 
she graduated. 

The long and short of it was that 
Jim and Ilse came home and every- 
thing was ironed out. Mrs. Hardinger 
saw Jim before she died and died, I 
guess, as happy as she ever lived. 
When Andy Hardinger died two 
years ago he left the farm jointly to 
Eben and Jim. I guess he learned 
his lesson, too. And those two boys 
together have really made the farm 
pay. They ship apples all the way to 
the East Coast. Eben is the farmer 
and Jim is the business manager. 

You mustn’t go already? I wanted 
you to meet Jim and Ilse and their 
two boys. I expect them over this 
afternoon. 

Twins? No, but say, they’re so 
close together they almost look like 
twins. It sort of tickles me to see 
how Jim and Ilse raise them. What 
one has, the other has.’ When they 
come up here Henry—that’s the old- 
est one—named after my husband— 
Eben’s the younger—Henry says, 
“Grandma, can I have a cookie?” I 
get the cookie jar down and just to 
test him I hand one to him. The two 
of them stand there, their little round 
faces shining up into mine. Then 
Henry says, “Grandma, Eben must 
have a cookie, too.” Jim and Ilse 
aren’t going to repeat the mistake his 
parents made. 


CHARLES J. SMITH, President, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., Writes: 


“Tue church needs the college in- 
finitely more than the college needs 
the church. Secular institutions sup- 
ply neither ministers nor laymen in 
any considerable numbers. Most of 
the leaders of our Church stem back 
to the church college. The life and 
work of the church can scarcely rise 
higher than the spirit of the church 
colleges. Too often these colleges 
have been almost orphaned by the 
church. If we Lutherans are at the 
same time wise Christians, we will 
sustain our colleges as never before, 
for education and religion will be 
determinative in the texture of to- 
morrow’s world.” 


Wartime Changes in Golleges and 


Seminaries 


Secretary GOULD WICKEY Gives Interesting and Challenging Information 


In Tue Lutueran for April 7, 1943, appeared an extended statement 
answering many questions that people in all parts of the country were ask- 
ing about the colleges in wartime. In the issue of May 12, 1948, readers were 
given an analysis of the military training programs at the colleges of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Since most of these programs will be 
taken from the colleges by July 1, 1944, it is deemed desirable at this time 
to indicate the most significant changes at both the colleges and the semi- 


naries in wartime. 


In the Seminaries 


Asout February 1, 1944, the Navy 
established a chaplaincy training 
program at colleges which have 
Navy training units and at the- 
ological seminaries which are ac- 
credited by the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools and are 
in the vicinity of a Navy office. The 
Philadelphia Seminary qualified un- 
der these conditions. The actual 
number of such students who will be 
sent to the Philadelphia Seminary is 
not known. No conditions regarding 
the curriculum and standards are set 
by the Navy. The seminary has ab- 
solute control on these matters. The 
students are in uniform; all their ex- 
penses are paid by the Navy in ad- 
dition to a monthly allowance for 
individual incidentals. 


SMALL NUMERICAL DECLINE 
Thus far the total enrollment at 
our nine seminaries has not been af- 


fected. In fifty-two of the accredited’ 


seminaries of the American Associa- 
tion the enrollment from November 
1942 to November 1943 dropped 
from 4,418 to 4,386, less than one per 
cent. In our seminaries the enroll- 
ment appears to have increased from 
326 to 351. On the other hand, the 
gas and rubber rationing has caused 
a decline in the number of persons 
doing graduate work, which reached 
170 in the academic year 1941-1942 
and dropped to 114 for this year. 
However, the outlook for students 
is quite serious. Since February 15 
all pre-theological students, i. e., stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry and 
registered in colleges and univer- 
sities, had to be -re-deferred. As this 
article is being written, I have been 
reliably informed that less than 1,500 
students have been certified by the 
National Roster for Scientific and 
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Specialized Personnel for deferment, 
in spite of the fact that all requests 
were approved except a few who 
could not complete their college 
work within the required twenty- 
four months. And all requests from 
the colleges and universities were 
supposed to be in the office of the 
National Roster by March 1. 


@ As never before, our whole — 
church must be aroused to the need 
of more men for the ministry. 

This summer, for the first time in © 
their history, our seminaries will of- | 
fer a regular session. This is in re- — 
ponse to the suggestion of the Selec- | 
tive Service System, which declared 
that theological students during the 
summer should be studying or be en- 
gaged in full-time religious work un- | 
der the direction and supervision of 
the seminaries. For this work the 
students should receive credit. In | 
general, educators do not approve | 
these accelerated programs, but are | 
willing to co-operate with the gov- | 
ernment under present conditions. 


In the Colleges 


Military units on the campuses of 
our colleges have been exerting, 
generally, a favorable influence. An 
inquiry was sent to those church-re- 


Commanding Officer confers with educators 


Since all these college students, 
now planning on the ministry, will 
be in the seminaries at the end of 
twenty-four months, the above facts 
mean that the enrollment in Prot- 
estant seminaries in 1947 will be 
about that number, namely, 1,500, 
except for students classified as 4F. 
If the figures are correct, and if the 
war continues, and if the figures are 
applicable to our United Lutheran 
seminaries on a proportionate basis, 


we must face the fact that after two © 


years the total enrollment in all our 
seminaries may be about forty-two. 
Replacements required by deaths 
would absorb all these and leave no 
residue for extensions in religious 
services. : 


lated colleges which have units. Re- 
plies came from 210 with 270 units. 
The statements from our Lutheran 
college presidents were very favor- 
able. Here are some of the comments 
which came from Lutheran and non- - 
Lutheran presidents: Spirit raised 
by the presence of these boys. .. . 
Make for better order and more en- 
thusiasm for physical training... . 
Do more serious work in Army unit 
than average college unit used to do. 
....A growing spirit of hard work. 
.... Seems to have given regular 
students a more serious attitude to- 
ward their work. . . . So far academic 
work is salutary. .. . Triples admin- 
istrative problems. . . . Financially, 
barely breaking even. 
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DECREASED ENROLLMENTS 


The war’s effect on student enroll- 
ment has been most devastating. In 
October 1941 our fourteen colleges 
had 4,983 registered students. This 
number dropped to 4,385 in 1942 and 
to 2,384 in 1943, which is a 52 per 
cent drop from the figures of 1941. 
Generally the men students num- 
bered about 60 per cent of the en- 
rollment; at present they constitute 
only 32 per cent. Of this item our 
colleges have not suffered as much 
as have more than 500 church-re- 
lated colleges, since their figures in- 
dicate that only 27.6 per cent of their 
enrollment are men. We should add 
that at six of our colleges there were 
2,216 students in military units, in 
addition to the civilian students. 
Nevertheless, the decline in students 
has caused'a serious decrease in 
financial income. 

In many colleges the students 
were greatly discommoded by being 
moved from their dormitories to 
fraternity houses and private homes. 
Generally the students accepted 
these conditions in excellent spirit, 
knowing that thereby they were 
making a contribution to the war 
meelrort.. 7 | 

The exact effect upon the faculties 
of our colleges is not known; but it 
is stated that for the faculties of col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the country 20 per cent have gone 
into some form of military or gov- 
ernment service. Where colleges had 
military units, most of the faculty 
members were retained and, some- 
times, others added. When the Army 
withdraws its units from the col- 
leges, it is likely that a number of 
faculty members will be released. 
Many faculty members stayed by 
our colleges even though they could 
have obtained higher salaries else- 
where. 

Most colleges have accelerated 
their programs so that the students 
go to college the year round and 
complete the four academic years in 
three calendar years. In addition, 
some courses are shortened, i. e., 
there is concentration as well as ac- 
celeration. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 


1. More money will need to be ob- 
tained from the church and the alumni. 
The income from endowments is at a 
very low level; interest rates will prob- 
ably not rise for several years. The 
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WE TALKED 


By ELEANORE L. GILLSTROM 


O Gop, 
We talked 


We talked about our friend who knows not Christ. 

We talked about our friend who confesses Him but has so many weaknesses. 

We talked about prayer, our doubts about it, our lukewarmness towards it, 
the stereotyped form it sometimes takes. 

We talked about the reading of the Bible, our disinterest at times, our 
inability to concentrate, our lack of the love of the reading of it. 

We:talked about the busyness of the Church, the continuous-round_ of 


meetings. 


We talked about the difficulties in counseling with friends in times of sorrow, 
separation, sickness, disappointment. 

We talked about our feeling of inadequacy, helplessness, weakness. 

We talked about the power of Christ in a life. 


We talked .... but not with Thee. 


Our Lord and our Saviour! 
Forgive us! 
Hear us as we pray 


One word from us would have brought Him to thee. 

His stumbling block is our shortcomings. 

We had but to come to Thee, believing. 

Thou wilt not suffer us to yield to the power of the devil. 

Jesus Christ, the Cornerstone, is our first devotion and loyalty. 

Not our thoughts, but Thine; not our words, but Thine; not us, but Thee. 
“My grace is sufficient for Thee; for my strength is made perfect in 


weakness.” 


Our Father and our Redeemer! 
We thank Thee! 
That we may talk .... with Thee! 


Lutheran Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 


separation of church and state requires 
that church members adequately sup- 
port the church and its educational in- 
stitutions. 

2. Parents, pastors, alumni and 
friends will need to present the values 
of the church-related, and especially 
the Lutheran, college to youth within 
and without the church. 

3. How many military men, when re- 


_leased, will desire to complete their 


education is not known. In any event, 
our colleges will need to continue their 
accelerated programs for some time, 
even after the peace treaty. 

4. Much emphasis is being placed on 
technical studies. Many students who 
attend technical institutes will wish to 
go on to colleges of liberal arts. The 
military forces acknowledged the value 
of certain liberal arts courses, as lan- 
guages and social sciences. It may be 
necessary for our colleges to make 
some adjustments in their curricula, 
but we believe the great vocations, as 
education, law, medicine and ministry 
will continue to need the liberal arts 
courses. 

5. It is likely that some terminal 


courses will be developed in the inter- 
est of those students who can stay in 
college only two years. Some univer- 
sities adopted such courses séveral 
years ago, and found them of value to 
a certain type of student. 

The post-war world is already here. 
Thousands of military men are being 
returned each month. Some of them 
have already entered the colleges. The 
period of final demobilization will be a 
long one. As in the past so in the 
future, our colleges and seminaries will 
meet conditions courageously and will 
carry on the educational program of 
the church in the interests of God and 
country. 


At the beginning of the year the 
American Bible Society had distributed 
72,135 Bibles, 3,312,375 Testaments, and 
781,988 Gospel Portions to the armed 
forces. Of these, 1,145,846 New Testa- 
ments had been purchased at their cost 
price by churches and friends and per- 
sonally presented to the men in arms. 
All the other books—a total of 3,020,652 
—were donated through the chaplains. 

—Bible Society Record. 


STEWARDSHIP. CONSCIOUSNESS 


Manitoba Synod Developing Consecrated Christians 
~ By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Executive Secretary, 


Laymen's Movement for Stewardship 


Tue Manitoba Synod will be forty- 
seven years old July 16, 1944. The 
number of pastors actually in charge 
of a parish as of December 1943 was 
54. There has not been a meeting of 
synod there since 1941, because of 
travel problems growing out of 
shortage of gas, oil and rubber. Pas- 
tors and lay workers in this synod 
experience many of the difficulties 
pastors in other more prosperous 
synods talk about. 


GETTING STEWARDSHIP 
PROGRAM STARTED 


The organized stewardship move- 
ment in the Manitoba Synod is not 
yet five years old. Late in 1939 the 
Laymen’s Movement wrote the late 
President Thomas Hartig suggesting 
the appointment of a synodical Stew- 
ardship Committee. The following 
quotation is from his answer under 
date December 1, 1939: 


“We have no official stewardship 
committee as yet, but something is de- 
veloping. Everything in the Manitoba 
Synod is more or less of a missionary 
endeavor. Last July the synodical con- 
vention instructed the executive (pres- 
ident) to appoint a Committee on Pro- 
motion. It will be the duty of this com- 
mittee to further everything which 
tends to promote the interest of the 
whole Church. This includes steward- 


” 


ship of course. ... fh 
/ 


This Committee on Promotion be- 
gan immediately to function as a 
synodical Stewardship Committee, 
its first step being to publish a series 
of three articles in the January, Feb- 
ruary and March issues of Der 
Synodalbote in 1940, on these 
themes: “Stewardship and What It 
Implies,’ “Church Attendance and 
Its Blessings,” “The Lord’s Supper— 
Its Influence on the Believer.” The 
authors were Pastors G. Poetzsch 
(chairman), F. S. Oswald, and E. 
Kublik, respectively. So much for 
the genesis of the organized steward- 
ship movement in the Manitoba 
Synod where, as Chairman Poetzsch 
pointed out in a letter: ‘““We have to 
do our work mainly in the German 
language, which makes it more dif- 
ficult—but. you see that we fully 
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agree with your suggestion to take 
up the duties of a Stewardship Com- 
mittee also.” 


DEVELOPING RAPIDLY 


The absence of synodical meetings 
since 1941, and the dearth of cor- 
respondence between the Manitoba 
Synod and our Washington, D. C., 
office, led us to request the president 
of synod, the Rev. A. Goos, of Sas- 
katoon, Sask., Canada, to give us an 
official statement for use in this re- 
port. Here is a verbatim copy of his 
statement. All things considered, it 
is one of the most favorable state- 
ments of the stewardship of posses- 
sions we have been privileged to re- 
produce in this series of synodical 
stewardship reports which began in 
August 1943: 


“In 1939 the Manitoba Synod paid 
$900 to the treasury of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, or 475 per 
cent of the Income Objective. In 1940 
this had been increased to $1,200 or 
6.33 1/3 per cent of the Income Ob- 
jective. 

“Regarding this increase the Com- 
mittee on Promotion and Stewardship 
reported to the synodical convention in 
1941: ‘The future must reveal whether 
or not this progress can be ascribed to 
an awakening of stewardship conscious- 
ness.” 

“What was then the future is now 
the past, and the records of the inter- 
vening years should reveal whether or 
not there has been an awakening of 
stewardship consciousness. The records 
are as follows: 


“A further proof of stewardship con- 
sciousness is found by comparing what 
our synod spent to meet its own budget, 
and what it transmitted to the treas- 
urer of the U. L. C. A. for the larger 
work of the Church. The record is as 
follows: 


U. L. C. A. Budget w......... $6,500.00 
Synodical Budget ................ 4,960.72 
Specials?s.2. 3 oe eee 2,892.86 


“According to both standards the 
Manitoba Synod has demonstrated an 


awakening of stewardship conscious- 


ness. True, we are still far from having © 


reached our objective, but a jump from 
4.75 per cent to 34 per cent of our ob- — 
jective in the Space of five years is 
proof that the Manitoba Synod is on 
the way!” 


CONSECRATED CHRISTIANS THE - 
GREAT NEED 


In a letter dated October 28, 1943, 
from President Goos—before he 
knew about the preparation of this 
report—he called attention to sev- 
eral things that outsiders should 
know about the Manitoba Synod 
when considering its problems: (1) 
“The greater part of our work is still 
necessarily carried on in the German 
language.” (2) “The majority of our 
people have come from Europe, 
from countries where the church 
was supported by the state.” (3) 
“Our congregations are mostly 
rural. The farmer does not spend his 
money as readily as the city dweller, 
especially today when many of them 
had to pour their grain upon the 
ground for lack of storage space, and 
because they have not been able to 
sell it.” 


“The Committee on Stewardship in 
the Manitoba Synod,” continues Pres- 
ident Goos, “is constantly putting be- 
fore the congregations in synod the 
necessity of carrying through an Every 
Member Visitation, and urging greater 
contributions to benevolences .. . but 
while benevolence offerings are a cri- 
terion of spiritual life they are not the 
primary objective of the work of our 
pastors and missionaries. Before we 
can pick the fruit we must have the 
tree. So before benevolence offerings 
we must have consecrated Christians. 
To this end our pastors work and pray.” 


TWO WORDS 
By ARNOLD F. KELLER 


Two words of warmth and- present 
might: 

These words are mine with which to 
write 

The climate of tomorrow, yea today; 

Determine if the hours be sad or gay. 

The first came down from heaven 

above! 


He was—and taught it: called it love. 


The second gives it ready power; 
It is the now which tolls God’s hour. 


These greatest words in human tongue 
Reply in antiphon to Jesus’ “Come!” 


Utica, N. Y. 
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MUSINGS 


“OF 


A MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


SPRING GARDENING—wrs. Lathrop Wonders about the Crop She’s Raising 


Mark went through the motions , 


of wiping his feet on the mat at the 
back door. His shoes were so muddy 
that such half-hearted measures had 
no effect whatever. 

“Come on out and see my garden, 
Mother. You ought to just see how 
things are coming up.” 

“Are they? They looked pretty 
good to me yesterday. I think Ill 
skip it just now. I’ve things to do.” 

“Tl help. Then you can come out. 
Here—I can shell those walnuts. 
Makin’ nut bread?” 

“Thanks, Mark. You put down the 
walnuts and take those muddy shoes 
of yours outside again.” 

“They are muddy, aren’t they? I 
never noticed. But I’m in now. 
- Might as well stay and make myself 


useful. Did you say you were mak- 


ing nut bread?” 

“Yes, that’s what I’m making, and 
I do appreciate your good intentions, 
son. But will you please exit and 
take those pedal extremities with 
you?” 

“Thought I didn’t know what 
pedal extremities are, didn’t you? 
All I have to do is remember the 
pedals on my bike and I know you 


mean ‘feet.’ That’s a good way to 


remember, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is. Now, git!” 

“All right,” His tone was injured 
innocence itself. “I was going.” 

He ambled with unhurried dignity 
to the door. There he turned. “If 
you don’t come out I’ll think you’re 
like Skinny’s mother—almost. She 
wouldn’t let him have a garden. Said 
he’d just dig up the yard and let it 
go to weeds and she’d have weeds 
and mud to look at all summer.” 

“T can’t say that I blame her. You 
must admit Skinny doesn’t finish 
everything he starts. And don’t let 
me find anything like that happen- 
ing around her. You know our bar- 
gain.” 

“Yes, ma’am. No garden, no camp. 
But I don’t need a rule like that. 
The garden is fun. And did I get 
some good pointers the other day 
when dad took me along when he 
was making calls in the country. 
Why, Mr. —. But, didn’t I tell you?” 
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“Yes, you did.” I agreed hastily. 
“But I didn’t finish telling you 
about Skinny’s mother. Well, she 
wouldn’t let him have a garden, and 
he told Mr. Paige about it. So Mr. 
Paige tells him he can have a piece 
of his yard for a garden. Skinny 
can’t have.a big one anyhow. He’s 
working at the bowling alley, now.” 

“Another new job?” 

“Yeah. Well, Mr. Paige lets him 
have a garden in his yard so he won’t 
turn his own into an ‘eyesore of mud 
and weeds, as his mother said. 


Wouldn’t you think she’d be 
pleased?” 
“Wasn't she?” 


“She quite definitely was not, my 
deah. She was really most dread- 
fully embarrassed to have her son 
mistreating anyone else’s property.” 
In spite of myself, I laughed at 
Mark’s mimicry. 

“And, Mother, believe it or not, 
she won’t let him go over to Mr. 
Paige’s to work in it! So he goes 
anyhow!” He accompanied the word 
with a clumsy pirouette that brought 
a muddy foot in contact with the 
kitchen door. “Wow! I’m sorry, 
Mother. I'll clean it up.” 

This time I was really annoyed. 

“You will do as you are told and 
go outside with those muddy feet. 
Do I have to treat you like a six- or 
seven-year-old and demand obe- 
dience, or can I expect you to act 
your age?” 

For a minute, his nonchalance de- 
serted him. He looked almost scared 
as he closed the door quickly behind 
him. My wrath cooled just as 
quickly. After all, he doesn’t do 
things like that very often. And I 
do joke with him so much that it’s 
not much wonder he doesn’t know 
when to take me seriously. 

I was just beginning to feel re- 
morseful when the door flew open. 

“Say, your talking about obedience 
just made me think. Mr. Paige is 
always telling us in Sunday school 
about obeying our parents. So 
Skinny isn’t telling him about his 
mother—that is, Skinny’s mother— 
not wanting him to go to Mr. Paige’s 
any more. I thought I’d better tell 


you so you wouldn’t spill the beans 
and say anything to Mr. Paige.” 

The door closed so swiftly that I 
couldn’t have uttered any rejoinder, 
even if I had been able to frame one 
that was suitable to the occasion. 
Mark had simply taken for granted 
my consent to their duplicity and 
left me with my mouth hanging 
open. How did he know I could be 
counted on to keep their secret? 
Why should he think I would be less 
interested in enforcing obedience 
than their Sunday school teacher? 
So far as I could remember, I had 
never said a word in criticism of 
Mrs. Ellis, even when I thought she 
was entirely in the wrong. 

I was still shelling walnuts and 
pondering over my problem when I 
heard Jerry come in the front way. 

“Well, they’ve come,” he an- 
nounced, 

“What have come?” 

“The mats of Miss Freeman.” 

“Mats?” 

“For the papers. You know.” 

“T thought for a minute she had 
been abroad so long she didn’t like 
western furniture any more.” 

“Very funny. Almost worthy of 
Mark.” 

“Speaking of Mark, I’ve a queer 
one for you.” I started to tell him 
about our conversation, keeping one 
eye on the door to make sure our 
son didn’t burst in and find us dis- 
cussing him. 

Almost as though my eye had had 
some sort of electronic effect, the 
door flew open. But this time it was 


Joan who tumbled in, spraying 
books in all directions. 
“We are not alone,” Jerry 


quoted with a smile. “I have some 
more calls to make. Just stopped in 
here to see whether these things 
were here. I’ll take all the publicity 
material for the School of Missions 
down to the Banner office, now that 
I have the mats. Want to ride along, 
Joan?” ; 

“Sure. Mother, I’ll put all my junk 
away when I come back. I promise.” 

They went off and I finished my 
work as quickly as I could so that 
I could go out to Mark’s garden. 


Loto4ss the Dosh 


Tue LurTHeran is privileged in 
this issue to announce the presence 
in the United States and Canada of 
His Grace, the Bishop of Iceland. 
His formal reception in New York 
by President Knubel and by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and the conferring of 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
Wagner College are expressions of 
appreciation in which the whole 
Church sincerely joins. 

Friendly regret is felt in Philadel- 
phia and other eastern centers of his- 
toric Lutheranism that the brevity 
of the Bishop’s visit prevented his 
entertainment in more places. The 
reports from Iceland concerning his 
interest in the men in the armed 
forces now in his country have 
reached their fellow believers in 
America and created a desire in 
them to respond with numerous pro- 
grams of welcome. 

Incidentally the response made by 
the Bishop to his presentation by 
Dr. Knubel for an honorary degree 
(see page 2) has significance at this 
time. The need of closer co-opera- 
tion among us is very plainly stated 
by one who is not only experienced 
in administration but remote from 


pre-judgments incidental to national a 


origins. 

We hope the Bishop will have the 
opportunity to visit his Lutheran 
brethren during a longer period at 
a later and more peaceful time. 


SIDE BY SIDE 


Puitavetpuia Lutherans observed 
with interest the proximity of two 
news pictures in their morning jour- 
nals on April 10, Easter Monday. 
Both were photographs of Easter 
crowds, but one was titled The Ca- 
thedral, Cardinal Dougherty saying 
Mass to a crowd of worshipers. The 
other was headed The Tabernacle; 
it pictured a gathering of some ten 
thousand Protestants assembled for 
an early morning Easter worship and 
to hear Dr. Ross Stover preach. 

In the journals the two great con- 
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gregations were close together. In 
fact, both were completely separated 
but enabled to express gratitude to 
our Saviour in entire freedom. To 
the extent that freedom of worship is 
recognized, the quality of tolerance 
is a characteristic of the denomina- 
tional relationships in the United 
States and Canada. 

It is interesting to note the prac- 
tice of the civil authorities, where 
freedom of worship enters into a sit- 
uation involving the rights of cit- 
izens. For example, the oath admin- 
istered to witnesses in legal proceed- 
ings includes the name of God, but 
not of our Redeemer. Even to that 
extent, a person who demands an 
exception is granted permission “to 
affirm.” The state reserves the right, 
however, to affix the penalties of 
perjury if false testimony is charged 
and proven. 

In the public schools the teaching 
of religion is practically prohibited, 
but in three-fourths of the common- 
wealths selections from Holy Scrip- 
ture must or may be read. A half 
century and more ago, the singing of 
Christian hymns was customary; 
perhaps because Sunday schools and 
congregations being trained to add 
sacred song to their exercises of wor- 
ship were the chief sources of fa- 
miliarity with folk songs. But we are 
informed that hymns and their tunes 
no longer have the large place which 
educators once gave them. One 
might inject the comment that fa- 
miliar hymns are not on the reper- 
toire of juke boxes, and that discrim- 
ination is exercised by the faculties 
of public schools so that the spirit 
of America’s first amendment to its 
constitution is not lost. 

The outstanding exhibition of 
thoughtfulness for religious convic- 
tions is found in the provisions for 
worship which are established for 
the nation’s military forces. Not only 
are rabbis, priests and ministers 
eligible for appointment to chap- 
laincies, but the appointees to that 


the chaplain’s conference, counsels, 


office are required to provide for 
those occasions of worship that rep- — 
resent the essentials of religious 
rites among Jews, Catholics, and— 
Protestants. It is also stated that to © 
a worthy chaplain, individuals in the : 
armed services have equal access to 


and mediation. 

However, in the performance of 
his duties, the chaplain is not re- 
quired to surrender his convictions. | 
If he is a Protestant minister, he can- 
not say mass nor perform the duties — 
of a rabbi in the synagogue. It is also — 


i 


against regulations for him to adopt — 
forms of ministering that will expose | 


him to the guilt of proselyting. 


SECOND GROWTH TIMBER 


Autuortity for the assertion. is not 
of the best: it comes from a dealer 
in lumber, who is not a conservation- 
ist. The question put to him, “Why 
not replant with white pine cones 
and seeds of other valuable kinds of 
trees the land where magnificent and 


valuable forests once grew?” He an- | 
swered, “So far, the second crop has | 


never approached in quality or 
quantity the trees which the lum- 


bermen of a previous generation have | 


cut down. Where nature is unaided, 
a second growth springs up, but it 
is coarse grained, and knotty, and 
comparatively small in size.” It was 
asserted that something had been 
taken from the forest when denuded 
of its first growth that so far has 
been irreplaceable. Conservation has ~ 
not yielded the formula for replace- 
ment. 7 

The above report :came to mind 
when we found the terms “Tide- 
water Colonists” and “Piedmontese” 
in a book—American Political 
Parties—written last year by Wil- 
fred E. Binkley. Dr. Binkley, who 
is the professor of history and po- 
litical science at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada, Ohio, interpreted these 


terms from the kind of economic ~ 


background from which political 
issues are likely to arise. The first 
settlers in the American colonies had 
possession of the fertile land along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Later arrivals 


had only the inland areas which 


were at the foot of the mountains 
(Piedmont). They were more re- 
mote from the markets, closer to the 
Indians, and victims of social prej- 
udices. Their reaction to the group 
of handicaps which were theirs led 
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to the earliest forms of party organ- 
ization among the colonists. In Vir- 
ginia the conflict between Seacoast- 
ers and Piedmonters became acute 
in 1676 when Bacon’s rebellion 
against Governor Berkeley was un- 
successfully waged. 

We cite Professor Binkley’s fee 
sification in order to direct attention 
to what seems to us the inevitable 
handicap of restraints due to being 
the second or more in an oppor- 
tunity. The handicaps endured by 
the pioneers have in many instances 
a compensation which was _ not 
equaled by those who came later. 
Such has been the case in the United 
States and much of Canada with re- 
spect to public lands. It is true of 
gold mining; the “big fortunes” 
were the reward of the few who 
came and developed the bonanzas. 
There are some resemblances in 
manufacture: and commerce. The 
strategic position in a city close to 
transportation facilities provides an 
advantage which is “in the nature of 
things.” 

The inconquerable disposition of 
man breeds discontent, and from dis- 


content springs the determination to 


escape from removable handicaps. 
The commonest and in many situa- 
tions the only relief is by means of 
organization. Organization is the re- 
sort to multiplication and division. 
Ten persons combine in behalf of a 
common objective. Sometimes they 
“sang up” on nature. They are thus 
enabled to produce tools and to de- 
velop “horsepower,” committing 
man-power to management. Com- 
petitive activities are not thereby 


_ eliminated. On the contrary, they 


may pass from individual to national, 
to continental, to global compass. 
But the instigation continues to be 
class competition. The incitement 
weakens as desire to advance by 
willingness to work declines. 

_ The cure is a process of leveling, 
of which there are two sorts. One 
fills up the valley: the other slices 
down the heights. The first brings 
the spread of culture, the extension 
of power and the uplift of humanity 
where it was formerly latent. The 


' second is enslavements. Privileges 


are obscured, then removed. The re- 
sources of latent energies in men and 
women are not given the opportunity 
to be mechanized into forces and 
articulated into organizations 

It seems as if the church is too 
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much of the earth earthy to be im- 
mune from the distinctions of first 
and second comers. The percentage 
of Christians in the United States 
and Canada is far above what it is in 
India or in the Congo area in Africa. 


_ It is a priority of great advantage 


but it has beneath the surface the 
breeding ground of war and suffer- 
ing. We have not given the Gospel 
its chance to level upwards. Denied 
opportunities have a*way of protest- 
ing the prejudice and partisanship 
that are attributes. 


“From College Windows 
By DAVID T. NELSON 


THE growth of the church has al- 
ways been associated with teaching. 
And teaching has always radiated 
from some center. Christ chose 
twelve disciples. The disciples in 
turn chose other disciples and estab- 
lished centers of Christian belief 
wherever they went. Always there 
was the need of teaching the central 
Christian doctrines, of establishing 
a community for mutual support 
and encouragement, and of training 
new disciples to spread the gospel. 

The history of the spread of Chris- 
tianity is a record of such centers of 
Christian influence and of the men 
who founded them or stood at the 
head of them. 

The monasteries of the early Mid- 
dle Ages were such centers. They 
provided not only the agriculturists 
and the copyists of the sacred manu- 
scripts, but also the great teachers 
and preachers of the time. From 
them came the men who carried the 
gospel to every part of Europe. 

By Luther’s time the university 
had been well established. Luther 
saw new opportunities for such an 
institution and made the University 
of Wittenberg a firm support for his 
work of reform. The teachers, 
preachers, and scholars assembled 
there provided a center from which 
Luther’s teachings were carried to 
northern Europe. 

The pioneer preachers and teach- 
ers of every denomination in this 
country felt the same need of found- 
ing centers for training men and 
women for the work of the church. 
Wherever great leaders appeared 
schools and colleges were soon es- 
tablished. The American church col- 
lege grew out of a need as old and 
fundamental as the church itself. 


The need is still there. The church 
must have centers where a com- 
munity of interest can be brought to 
a focus, where its doctrines and 
teachings can be treasured up and 
preserved, and where men and 
women can be taught and inspired 
to maintain and spread the gospel. 
Where they flourish with love-in- 
spired zeal, the church also flour- 
ishes. 


Distinguished Visitor to 
U.L.C.A. 


(Continued from page 2) 
porting Iceland says under the topic 
Religion—‘‘The national Church and 
the only one endowed by the State, 
is evangelical Lutheran. But: there 
is complete religious liberty, and no 
civil disabilities are attached to those 
not of the national religion. The af- 
fairs of the National Church are un- 
der the superintendence of one 
bishop. At the census of 1930, only 
1,503 or 1.4 per cent were returned 
as dissenters.” 

With the American soldiers now 
stationed in Iceland are two Lu- 
theran chaplains, the Rev. J. H. 
August Borleis, Base Chaplain, and 
Chaplain William F. Pfeifer, U.S.N. 
In letters addressed to THe LUTHERAN 
these men pay high tribute to Bishop 
Sigurdsson for the generous hos- 
pitality he has extended in his home 
and in the Cathedral at Reykjavik. 
Chaplain Borleis has written: “The 
Bishop has done much in promoting 
good feeling between the Icelandic 
people and our armed forces in Ice- 
land. He is one of Iceland’s most 
loved and respected leaders in both 
church and government circles.” 

Chaplain Pfeifer’s communication 
contains the paragraph: ‘He has be- 
friended all the chaplains. in Iceland 
and been of special help to Chaplain 
(Lieut. Colonel) Borleis and myself. 
We have been in his home on a num- 
ber of occasions and both of us use 
his church services for our men.” 

The United Lutheran Church is 
conscious of a binding tie between 
itself and the Church of Iceland, in 
the Icelandic Synod, which became a 
member of the U. L. C. A. in 1940. 
The visit of the Bishop has stimulated 
the loyalty of fellow Lutherans to 
the preservation and extension of 
their faith in North America. They 
will be of influence in the post-war 
activities of our Church. 
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Fear not, only believe. 


Mark 5: 36 


“Tr is men of faith who have saved 
the world, not men of knowledge,” 
said Sir Wilfred Grenfell. Such 
men—like this missionary restorer 
of bodies and souls, like the famous 
Mayo brothers, like Drs. John M. T. 
Finney and Howard A. Kelly of Bal- 
timore, and like countless God-fear- 
ing physicians—have saved thou- 
sands from suffering and untimely 
death because they had faith that in- 
spired them to greater knowledge 
and skill in their pioneering work. 
Faith in themselves, in the unseen 
forces of nature and, above all, in 
the help of God, was the contagious 
something which caused their pa- 
tients in turn to trust them implic- 
itly, and aided in their healing. The 
thinking soul is bound to recognize 
the Creator’s vitalizing power. 


+ + 


But (he) committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously. 
I Peter 2:23 


THREE Chinese victims of Japanese 
cruelty dragged themselves into an 
American hospital in India and re- 
ported experiences which caused 
the commander at the base to re- 
mark: “For sheer guts these Chinese 
would be hard to beat.” One was 
blind, one lame, and one unable #0 
talk. They had been bayoneted with 
fifty other wounded soldiers in a 
Burma hospital and were the sole 
survivors of ten who had crawled 
out into the jungle after ‘being left 
for dead.. Each of the three helped 
to overcome the infirmities of the 
others until they gradually made 
their way across the border to the 
base hospital. “We came here be- 
cause American doctors are very 
good, and we want to fight Japs 
again very bad,” they said. They 
had continued persistently step by 
step in spite of great suffering and 
peril because they had faith in the 
succor ahead. Like the supreme 
Cross-Bearer Who “committed Him- 
self to Him that judgeth righteously,” 
all sufferers in body and soul can be 
assured of salvation and eternal life. 
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I am the good shepherd. 
John 10: 11 


THE shepherd is only doing his 
daily duty when he leads and feeds 
and protects his sheep, but he is 
“good” when che sacrifices himself 
instead of the sheep. “The hireling 
fleeth because he is a hireling and 
careth not for the sheep,’ but the 
good shepherd “giveth his life for 
the sheep.” Like unthinking sheep, 
we cannot understand all of God’s 
dealings, but we can know that He 
is good, that He cares, and that all 
shall be well. “His rod and His staff 
they comfort me”—the rod to defend 
and the staff to guide. And that 
means not only protection and plenty 
but peace. “He leadeth me beside 
the still waters’—away from the 
troubled scenes of a warring world 
into the quiet retreats of spiritual 
consolation and refreshment. 


+ + + 


They that- wait for the Lord shall 
renew their strength. Jsaiah 40: 31 


“Wind me up, I’ve. run down 
again,” said a friend when the con- 
versation lagged. Some folks soon 
“run down” in speech or action be- 
cause they have no reserve in body, 
mind, or soul. The automobile sput- 
ters and stops when the gasoline is 
gone. But at the filling station it 
gets the power to start off again. 
Isaiah said the empty soul could se- 
cure adequate supplies of grace and 
truth at the infinite Source. One 
needs only come and “wait” before 
God for His spiritual infilling. Re- 
vitalized by His Spirit, ambitious 
youth can “mount with wings as 
eagles” or as refueled airplanes, 
busy manhood and womanhood can 
“run and not be weary” like the 
daily conditioned race horse, and re- 
vived age can “walk and not faint” 
like the strength-conserved wrestler 
with time. The Lord’s Day is desig- 
nated for special refueling. 


+ + - 


I came that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly. 


John 10: 10 


A FRIEND returned from marine 
activities in the South Pacific told of 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


the unusual courage and strength of 
the Fiji Island fighters. Without 
fear, one of them would not hesitate. 
to tackle single handed any number > 
of Japanese.. This marine also tes-_ 
tified to the fine friendship of the 
natives toward their white allies as” 
well as toward their fellow tribes- | 
men. Before Christian missions ~ 
transformed them, the islanders were | 
in continual warfare, but now are 
cemented together in staunch friend- | 
ship, and one would give his life for 
a member of a formerly hostile tribe. 
The “abundant life” is manifest in 
“new creatures,” irrespective of race 
or location. Not what one possesses 
but what he is brings lasting joy. 


“ + 


By whose stripes ye were healed. 
I Peter 2:24 G 


Like the bitter quinine that cures — 
malaria victims,so the blood of Christ - 
mingled, with the gall of bitterness — 
saves from the power of sin. The - 
stripes which drew that blood are — 
sacred in the story of the world’s re- 
demption. Suffering is the universal 
symptom of the evil that lashes hu- 
man minds and bodies, but is not it-_ 
self of sin’s essence. When Jesus | 
Christ suffered in mortal agony, the 
pangs He endured were in conse- 
quence of the sins of others. He suf- | 
fered in our stead, and by His stripes © 
we are saved from the power of the © 
deadly virus that destroys the life of © 
the spirit. And may we today be led 
to an appreciation of the supreme 
value of the sacrifice at Calvary and 
an acceptance of the crucified Christ 
as the Source of salvation unto life 
eternal! 


A PRAYER 


“FatHer of Light and Life, Thou Good 
Supreme: 
O teach/me what is good! Teach me 
Thyself! 


Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
‘From every low pursuit! And feed my 
soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and 
virtue pure; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading 
bliss!” 
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THE CHURCH DOOR © 


By E. A. STEIMLE, Lutheran Pastor for Students, 


Metropolitan Boston 


ENGRAVED in stone on the central gateway to the Harvard “Yard” is 


this inscription: 


“After God had carried us safe to New England and wee had builded 
our houses provided necessaries for our liveli hood reard convenient places 
for God’s worship and setled the civill government one of the next things 
we longed for and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it 
to posterity dreading to leave an illiterate ministery to the churches when 
our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 

In that seventeenth century, and for some time thereafter, here in 


America the college gate was also 
the church door. When King’s Col- 
lege, now Columbia University, 
started in 1754, there was written 
into its constitution, “The chief thing 
that is arrived at in this college is to 
teach and engage children to know 
God in Jesus Christ.” 


CHURCH OBSCURED 

Except in relatively few instances, 
however, is the college gate any 
longer to be thought of as synony- 
mous with the church door. This is 
conspicuously true of the privately 
endowed and state-supported uni- 
versities. Indeed, a student passing 
through the gateway to one of these 
institutions finds himself in a world 
where the church is relegated to a 
remote and dusty corner of univer- 
sity life and thought, and the Chris- 
tian faith which he brought with him 
to the university is subjected to 
such stress and strain that it must 
fight if it is to continue to exist for 
him as a vital factor. James Angell 
McLaughlin of the Harvard Law 
School points to this deficiency in the 
modern university: “We have in ef- 
fect told our youth that they ought 
to do a better job than we have done; 
but we have failed to implant in 
them faiths which we never thought 
of questioning.” 

In answer to this lack in student 
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life our church, along with other 
churches for some decades past, has 
been restoring the church door to 
the college campus. Through full- 
time student pastors, through the 
ministry of pastors of local churches 
in the university community, 
through the L. S. A. and clubs, 
through the work of the secretaries 
of the Board of Education, the church 
has opened its door on the campus 
to meet the most vital needs of the 
student. Those needs are not essen- 
tially different from the needs of 
youth anywhere in our world, nor 
indeed from the needs of any indi- 
vidual, old or young: (1) a funda- 
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Lutheran students seek the advice of their pastor 


mental sense of security, and (2) a 
stimulus to constructive action. By a 
sense of security we imply the faith 
that life is meaningful, that it is God- 
centered, and that every aspect of 
life and thought achieves pertinence 
only as it is seen in its relationship 
to God, whom we know in Christ. 
By a stimulus to constructive action, 
we imply a bringing to bear upon 
the practical life situation all the 
resources of God and His power 
made available to us through our 
faith in Christ. The needs of stu- 
dents are the age-old needs of man: 
life and salvation. 


UNIVERSITY BARREN 

That the university does not meet 
these needs is plain. It offers no 
fundamental sense of security be- 
cause a modern university, in the 
words of a prominent English 
churchman, “is a place where a mul- 
titude of studies are conducted with 
no relationship between them ex- 
cept those of simultaneity and juxta- 
position.” It offers no stimulus to 
constructive action in the Christian 
sense, for the modern university has 
sold out to humanism, teaching more 
or less explicitly, according to 
Arnold Nash, “a philosophy whose 
fundamental tenets are that man, if 
not perfect, is, like the world itself, 
slowly getting better and that pre- 
suppositionless science, as the only 
way of reaching truth, is the main 
agent whereby—through education 
—this progress can be maintained.” 

Far, then, from satisfying the fun- 
damental needs of the student, the 
university serves to accentuate them. 
When the university opens up to the 
mind of the student all its vast re- 
sources of knowledge, it offers no 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Flight Trainees with Instruction Officers line up for inspection 


Cadets in Training at our colleges show-dincere interest in religious matters 


Nurse Cadets train happily 
and seriously at a Lutheran 
college 


A Co-ed goes out— 
the Cadets come in 


The Lutheran 
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Lutheran Youth step from colleges and uni- 
versities into varied occupations and voca- 
tions. Their Christian Philosophy of Life 
makes a difference in American life 


Well-worn steps to Reference Library 


Beautiful and well-equipped libraries 
make our Lutheran colleges more effec- 
tive in scholarship and character de- 
velopment 
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The Church Door 


(Continued from page 15) 


other correlating principle than hu- 
man reason. Faith in God—by which 
alone the universe can become 
meaningful—is either ignored or un- 
dermined with a consequent loss of 
security for the student. When the 
university brings to -bear upon the 
life situation, no other resources 
than those to be found in human na- 
ture, which is progressively improv- 
ing itself, it encourages the student 
to optimistic inaction or cynical de- 
featism—depending upon the state 
of the world at that moment. 


MEETING THE NEEDS 


Through the church door on the 
campus we do find an attempt to 
meet these fundamental needs of the 
student. As the student confronts 
“this great roundabout the world” in 
the university, the church helps him 
to interpret his new-found knowl- 
edge in terms of God. As the stu- 
dent becomes engrossed in the dis- 
coveries of science, the church helps 
him to interpret science as an obser- 
vation of the constantly unfolding 
wonders of God’s creation. When the 
student is taught to value the scien- 
tific method as the only valid ap- 
proach to truth, the church not only 
encourages him to use all the re- 
sources of this method in arriving at 
religious truth but also reminds him 
of the limits which are placed upon 
human knowledge and points him to 
_a faith in God which alone can make 
all humanly discovered truth mean/ 
ingful. 

Practically, the church meets this 
need of the student by providing 
services of worship and the Com- 
munion, or by encouraging attend- 
ance at services otherwise provided. 
The prayer life of the student is 
strengthened by encouragement, ex- 
ample and instruction. Bible classes 
are conducted so that not only may 
the Bible be understood in the light 
of the new experience in the univer- 
sity, but also that it may be read 
with intelligent interest and devo- 
tion. Through discussion groups and 
personal counseling the intellectual 
* problems of the student are met and 
overcome. Thus does the student 
passing through the church door find 
in his university a sense of security. 
His faith is strengthened and his 
sense of God’s presence in the world 
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and in his life becomes the unifying 
principle for his learning experience. 
But such faith is a “living, busy, 
active, mighty thing.’ To direct this 
faith in finding outlets in Christian 
service is the task of the church in 
meeting the second fundamental 
need of the’ student—providing a 
stimulus for constructive action. 


OTHER DESIRES 

Social issues as well as individual 
problems are the concern of the stu- 
dent. He wants to know the Chris- 
tian implications in the peace pro- 
grams, the labor management prob- 
lem, race relations, social legislation. 
The student in uniform wants to 
know what the church has to say 
about war and what constructive 
action it proposes to take in further- 
ing the coming peace. He is inter- 
ested in the ecumenical movement, 
and by and large has little patience 
with the differences between those 
of his own communion and, to only 
a slightly less degree, between de- 
nominations. Furthermore, he is 
vitally interested in meeting the 
problems of personal morality on the 
Christian level. His university edu- 
cation awakens him to a thrilling, 
throbbing world, and trains him for 
a place in it. He is anxious to take 
that place in it, but he feels the need 
of having that world orientated 
about his faith in God. 

Practically the church attempts to 
meet this need of the student through 
the methods enumerated above— 
worship, prayer, study and counsel- 
ing—and also through other meth- 
ods. Discussion groups led by in- 
formed speakers bring the Christian 
message to bear upon social and in- 
dividual problems. Conferences with 
Lutheran students of other cam- 


Another Call for Chaplains 


puses, as well as with Christian stu- — 
dents of other faiths on the same 
campus, widen his perspective. Op-_ 
portunities to serve in local congre- | 
gations in various capacities and op- © 
portunities to visit and work in local - 
social service projects answer his 
need for active service. Through — 
his local association or club, he is re- 
lated to the World Student Christian © 
Federation, and thus has a part in © 
the ecumenical movement at the — 
student level. 


PASTORAL INTERESTS i 

Also the church door provides an — 
entrance into the friendly atmos- — 
phere of the pastor’s home, and fre- ~ 
quently into the homes of interested — 
and sympathetic faculty members © 
and laymen—a touch of home away 
from home which is important for 
the adjustments he is making. The 
church door opens the way to social 
contacts with other students aware 
of similar needs—and this is by no 
means unimportant! Thus the church ~ 
door opens to the student oppor- © 
tunities which may stimulate him to — 
constructive action. 

The church opens its door upon 
literally hundreds of college cam- 
puses in America today attempting — 
to answer the fundamental needs of — 
students as no other institution or ~ 
agency can answer them. Several 
thousand students of the United Lu- 
theran Church attended non-Lu- 
theran colleges last year. In addi- 
tion, thousands more have been at- 
tending colleges as part of the Army 
and Navy training program. For 
these thousands of young people, in 
and out of uniform, the church opens 
its door to provide an answer for 
their deepest needs: security and 
action; Salvation and Life! 


APPEALING for clergymen for all denominations to enroll in the Navy” 
as chaplains, Captain Maurice M. Witherspoon (Ch.C.), U. S. N., Third 
Naval District Chaplain, in a statement to the religious press, urged church 
members at home to make sacrifices so that the armed forces’ spiritual 


needs can be met. 


Chaplain Witherspoon’s statement follows in part: “On the Navy basis 
of a chaplain for every thousand men, hundreds of thousands of its personnel 
will be deprived of spiritual leadership when their need is greatest, unless 
the chaplain quota.is filled promptly. The Navy deserves the support of the 
churches because it has always accorded religion the highest respect, has 
given church services a prominent place on every program for the man, and 
has encouraged ‘the chaplains to be real morale builders. Their scope has 
never been limited nor restricted, but rather extended ahd expanded when- 
ever chaplains showed .special abilities and leadership qualities.” 
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DUTIES OF THE DEACONESS 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary for the Board of 
Deaconess Work, Has Many Invitations 


Now that the Deaconess Board has a 
field secretary in the person of Sister 
“Mildred Winter, the Diaconate is being 
presented in the North, South, East and 
West of the United States. From the 
time of her first appearance, as secre- 
tary, at the Women’s Missionary Con- 
vention at Roanoke, Va., last October, 
she has been trying to meet the many 
and urgent invitations received from 
the delegates present at the convention. 
Of course, many, though urgent, could 
not be accepted for lack of time. In the 
months that have passed since then she 
has covered much territory, given 
many talks, contacted many young 
women and personally interviewed a 
number of them who expressed deep 
interest in full-time Christian service. 

She began her first assignment as 
field secretary in the New England 
Conference last November. For two 
weeks her time was spent addressing 
various groups. She spoke first to the 
women gathered in conference, then to 
several local groups of women, and also 
at a “Tea” especially for young women. 
At this last meeting the young women 
had the opportunity to ask questions, 
and to learn more intimately about the 
life and work of a deaconess. Her last 
talk was given at a Thank Offering 
Service in one of the local churches. 


Seminarians and Collegians 

For several weeks after that she was 
busy visiting churches in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. She spent several 
days in Gettysburg, and while there 
spoke to the students at the seminary 
and to the young women at the college. 
She was much encouraged with the 
readiness on the part of the seminary 
students to be well informed concern- 
ing the work of the Deaconess. Many 
knew little or nothing about the work 
and some of them had never seen a 
deaconess before. The young women at 
college were eager to know about the 
opportunities deaconesses have to serve 
in the field of Christian Work, and Sis- 
ter Mildred was able to tell them of the 
many open doors awaiting those who 
entered the work in this country and 
across the seas. 

During the latter part of January and 
most of February Sister Mildred was 
in South and North Carolina. There 
she met with several groups of Luther 
Leaguers, who, because of the League 
project, “the Libraries of the two Dea- 
coness Motherhouses,” have become 
more interested in the work. She also 
spoke at church services and in col- 
leges. Many of the young women ex- 
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Sister Mildred Winter, 
Field Secretary of the 
Board of Deaconess Work 


pressed interest in the Diaconate or in 
other forms of Christian service. 

The students of the Southern Semi- 
nary at Columbia, S. C., were not un- 
like their fellow students at Gettysburg, 
except that here they knew less of the 
work, as the two states visited have but 


one deaconess on their territory. She 


has charge of the Franke Home, 
Charleston, S. C. While Sister Mildred 
was in Columbia she had the privilege 
of being present at the meeting of 
synod, and the opportunity of present- 
ing the Diaconate at one of the sessions. 
She had the same privilege and oppor- 


.tunity at the meeting of the North 


Carolina Synod at Concord. As her 
time was limited she had to leave the 
South with the promise that she would 
return later. 

After a brief visit to the home base 
for meetings and conferences with com- 
mittees, she started early in March for 
Tennessee and Kentucky. En route she 
stopped long enough in Virginia to 
speak at a Luther League Rally, to visit 
Marion College and Konnarock School. 
She had to refuse many invitations to 
other places in Virginia, but hopes to 
be at Massanetta Summer School. 


Now in Illinois 

In April she will be in Illinois, where 
a busy schedule awaits her. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan are hoping 
that while she is in the Middle West she 
will also visit them. Indiana is planning 
for her visit in June, and already her 
itinerary for that month indicates busy 
days ahead. 

Texas and the states bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean had hoped for Sister 
Mildred’s visit this spring and summer, 
but her program as now planned will 
keep her busy until fall. She does ex- 
pect, however, to visit those states late 
this fall, and the women of the Mis- 


sionary Society and many of the pas- 
tors are already preparing her itinerary 
to cover as much ground as possible. 
The western states know less about the 
Deaconess Work than those of the mid- 
dle west and the east, for up until now 
the United Lutheran Church has had 
no deaconess in any field beyond 
Nebraska. It is therefore with interest 
that the field secretary looks forward to 
her trip to unexplored territory. There 
is every indication that people in the 
United Lutheran Church want to know 
about the Diaconate, and that young 
women from all the states are inter- 
ested in having a part in meeting the 
needs of the Church through a life of 


service. 


Conference on Post-war 
Adjustments 


THE need for vocational guidance and 
personality adjustment during the war 
and post-war periods was the theme of 
the conference held at Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa., April 1. 
Representatives from many high schools 
in central Pennsylvania attended the 
helpful conference as guests of the col- 
lege. 

Dr. Frank G. Davis of Bucknell Uni-~ 
versity opened the morning session 
with an address on “Teacher Recruit- 
ing in the High Schools.” Dr. W. W. 
Walter, director of the state rehabilita- 


tin piogray, °'.7 smoke on “Occupational 
Aliment /. gall cone. war Days,” and 


davhusn |” Be Mate program to make 
defectives wage-earning members of 
society. In an address on “Vocational 
Guidance for the Post-war World,” Dr. 
Leonard M. Miller, chief of occupa- 
tional information and guidance in 
Pennsylvania, emphasized the position 
of the public schools in guidance for 
returning service men, as well as the 
part high-school principals can play in 
pre-induction training. 
_ At the afternoon session, Dr. George 
F. Dunkelberger, chairman of the con- 
ference and professor of education at 
Susquehanna, spoke on “Personality 
Adjustments in a Post-war Society.” 
A forum on “Vocational Guidance Pro- 
grams in the High Schools” followed. 
The panel speakers were M. L. Yinger, 
guidance counselor, William Penn 
Senior High School, York; Miss Clare 
N. Miller, assistant principal of the 
Lewistown High School; and Robert M. 
Knoebel, director of industrial educa- 
tion, Sunbury. Harold W. Follmer, 
supervising principal of the Selinsgrove 
schools, closed the conference with a 
general summary of the day’s proceed- 
ings. Dr. Russell Galt, dean of the col- 
lege, presided at the afternoon session. 
—News Bureau, Susquehanna Univ. 
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Gentile Work Officially Sponsored 


Paul's Plea for Non-Jew Believers Given Apostolic O. K. 
Acts 15: 1-35; Galatians 2: 1-21. Sunday School Lesson for April 30 


APPROXIMATELY near the middle of the first century of the Christian 
era a group of Christian leaders, and perhaps a few other “brethren” who 
were conveniently located, were called “in conference” in the city of Jeru- 
salem. The purpose was to discuss and decide upon the conditions upon 
which converts to Christianity should be received into the church. The 
Community of Believers had been established, and was now at the entrance 
of the third decade of proclaiming the faith. Sponsoring this appeal for a 


conference were two men who had been 
preaching the gospel beyond the area 
specifically designated as Jewish terri- 
tory. One of them.was that Paul who 
for a while was the leading persecutor 
of Jews but was now an ardent and 
called apostle. Having been converted 
on the road to Damascus, and having 
first borne witness to his change in 
allegiance in Jewish synagogues, he 
had now committed himself to mission- 
ary work in communities where the 
majority of the people were Gentiles. 


.Miracles Attested Approval 

The Holy Spirit’s blessing upon the 
apostle himself had been made obvious 
not only by the convincing power of 
his preaching but also by miracles that 
indicated the guidanc~ —**°*. his Lewin 
his witness-bearing.© USC" \j ohede 
which confronted this de Prod 
had called for a particular mission was 
the requirement to overcome the just 
suspicion against his sincerity. How 
could Saul the persecutor be trusted 


when a word from him would invoke// 


Jewish persecution? It took Paul sev 
eral years to live down the reputation 
that he had acquired when as Saul he 
went out of Jerusalem to pursue fleeing 
Christians who had taken refuge in 
Damascus and other Gentile com- 
munities. 

When time and results had combined 
to prove his complete break with his 
. persecutive past, a new problem had to 
be solved. What was now under dis- 
cussion was the relationship that should 
be established between members of the 
church who were Jews by birth or by 
the process of proselyting, and the Gen- 
tiles, who gave evidence of having faith 
in Christ but who were without knowl- 
edge of the Mosaic Law and the cov- 
enant imbedded therein. St. Paul, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, did not re- 
quire the distinctive rites of Judaism 
for these converts. Circumcision, which 
might be deemed the forerunner and 
prototype of the Christian rite of bap- 
tism, was omitted where a purely Gen- 
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tile situation arose from Paul’s preach- 
ing. The long tradition of Judaism 
made it difficult for the first generation 
of converts—all of whom were prob- 
ably Jews—to give non-Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity a position on the 
same level as that occupied by the dis- 
ciples themselves and their fellow na- 
tionals, who were converted but who 
had also the ceremonial initiation which 
Hebraism commanded. 

Paul and Barnabas, probably in the 
name of groups of Gentile converts, de- 
cided to ask for a hearing before what 
the church has come to call the Apos- 
tolice Conference. Its personnel con- 
sisted, at least on this occasion, of 
James, commonly identified as the 
brother of our Lord, and not James the 
Apostle; Simon Peter and John, and 
perhaps other apostles who have not 
yet been driven away from Jerusalem. 
It was understood by all that Paul and 
Barnabas were the authors of the ques- 
tions at issue, and that it concerned the 
Gentiles. To Paul was given the dis- 
tinguished privilege of pleading for 
those to whom he had brought the 
gospel. 

The results of the conference were 
enshrined in a letter which was ad- 
dressed “unto the brethren who are of 
the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia.” It was‘signed, as we moderns 
would say, by “the apostles and the 
leaders, brethren.” It was delivered to 
those whom it concerned by “Judas, 
surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief 
men among the brethren,” who returned 
with Paul and Barnabas to Antioch. 


Gentile Freedom 
The contents of the letter recite first 
the knowledge of the conference that 
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“The Spirit of Christ 


hy Nathan PZ. Melhorn | 


the souls of Gentile converts had been — 
troubled by some who claimed au- 
thorization to require of them, though ~ 
Gentiles, submission to rites that were ~ 
distinctively Jewish in practice and in © 
origin. Among these rites was that of 
circumcision. The contention of Paul 
that this was not essential to Chris- 
tianity was approved. The council did, 
however, direct their Gentile brethren 
“to abstain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things stran- 
gled, and from fornication.” 

It is of value at this time in the 
world’s history to comment upon the 
place which this particular meeting in 
Jerusalem ‘has in the world’s history. 
Perhaps it would be too much to expect 
that the average secular historian 
should give formal recognition to this 
little group which met almost nineteen 


‘hundred years ago at the threshold of 


the complete conquest of Palestine by 
the Roman legions. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the grants of freedom from 
the restrictions of former covenants, 
except such as were imposed by the 
gospel of Christ, is the greatest piece of 
manumitting legislation in the annals 
of history. Thence Paul could proclaim 
the full heirship of believers without 
regard to distinctions of sex, color or 
nation. 

But first of all, it leveled the wall 
that had been erected around the Jew- 
ish nation in order that it might suc- 
ceed in its mission as the Chosen Peo- 
ple. Second, it gave that liberty to the 
apostle called to witness especially to 
the Gentiles the sanction of Apostles 
who were everywhere recognized and 
trusted. He was thereby protected 
against the narrow, legalistic, and even 
jealous contentions of those who hoped 
to find in the work of the Messiah the 
preservation of Jewish nationalism and 
power. Third, it taught a lesson to some 
of those who were within the apostolic .. 
circle—notably to Peter, with whom 
Paul occasionally was compelled to 
contend sharply in order that Gentile 
converts might not improperly be en- 
meshed in what were Jewish regula- 
tions now outlived. : 

Then, from a secular point of view, 
it was the beginning of that extension 
of freedom and that recognition of hu- 
man personality which has grown in 
influence from the time when Paul 
crossed over into the land of the Greeks 
or was carried as a prisoner to the 
world’s capital at Rome, until the pres- 
ent day. : 
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Colleges and Civilization—Proverts 8: 1-21 


“HicHER education” had its begin- 
nings in the church. Like so many of 
our institutions, our colleges were born 
of Christian charity or of the need of 
the organized church. Hospitals, or- 
phanages, old folks’ homes, and the 
like are a good example. The schools 
began in the same way because of the 
need of priests or pastors. Some of the 
greatest American universities were 
founded by the church, and a consider- 
able number of their first students 
were ministerial students. Their intel- 
lectual training was frequently given a 
sphere of influence through the teach- 


ing and preaching of the Christian’ 


Church. 

The division between church and 
secular schools came later. Not only 
were many state-supported colleges es- 
tablished, but many of the church col- 
leges were either divorced from their 
sponsors or maintained only a nominal 


‘connection with them. The church 


colleges took their cue from the state 
universities, and often tolerated on 
their faculties men who had no sym- 
pathy with the doctrinal position of the 
church. In some departments of some 
institutions, the professors subtly, even 
openly, encouraged agnosticism. 

Until quite recently, the idea pre- 
vailed in secular education that it was 
the teacher’s business to help young 


folks think, but not to advise them 


what to think. This idea is related to 
a concept of educational freedom that 


_ simply will not work. The result was 


| students. Dr. 


a large number of educated men and 
women coming out of our colleges with 
no religious faith. Teachers became so 
neutral on the subject of religion that 
they were no help to their confused 
students when they did want to know 
the truth. 


New Emphasis on Content 


Some educators who taught this kind 
of teacher—irresponsibility—later re- 
versed their position and now place re- 
sponsibility back upon the teachers for 
helping to form the opinions of their 
Jesse H. Newlon of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, speaks of this former attitude as 
“the myth of neutrality.” 

The content-centered teaching is be- 
ing applied more to problems of society 
than to religion. It was discovered that 
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we were not educating our young peo- 
ple for democracy, while in totalitarian 
states the schools were effectively used 
to grow a generation of Nazis. No re- 
sponsible person would advocate a re- 
turn to the educational policies of a day 
when students were filled with knowl- 
edge as one would fill jugs with water. 
Generally, the trend is to give stu- 
dents much more help in coming* to 
right conclusions. A teacher cannot be 
neutral about what he really believes. 


The Need of Democracy 


An Oxford University professor, Dr. 
M. L. Jacks, has written, “Democracy is 
in danger, because it is abandoning the 
spiritual bases of its being; it is becom- 
ing ... materialistic... . In these days 
of panic and power politics the demo- 
cratic state needs discipline and au- 
thority, no less than the totalitarian: 
only so can it compete with its enemies 
on equal terms. But the democratic 
authority must by definition come 
from within . . . the self-discipline of 
a man who believes in himself because 
he believes in God and sees a meaning 
and a purpose in his existence.” 

Civilization as we know it not only 
needs the skills that colleges can give 
to its leaders, it needs men who can 
be trusted with those skills. Western 
civilization has been committing slow 
suicide by its very success in making 
education secular. As Dr. Jacks put it, 
our people lack discipline from within. 
Men must think straight if they are to 
vote, right and act right. If there is no 
faith in God, there is no sense of re- 
sponsibility to God. Men act on what 
they happen to think is their self- 
interest. 

The Christian religion gives men 
more than a conscience with regard to 
their own lives, it compels them to 
think of others, A Christian is his 
neighbor’s keeper. The college-trained 
person will not be free to use his train- 
ing for his own selfish purposes if he 
believes in the principles of the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan. Then 
every added skill or truth he learns 
will make him that much more effective 
for good. 

The church can do a great service to 
American democracy by producing the 
kind of men who will consecrate their 
talents for the nation and the world. 


Where it has permitted its colleges to 
slip away from its direct control, it 
should get them back. It should sup- 
port its colleges so that they can com- 
pete in every good way with state-sup- 
ported colleges. Most of all, it should 
not only see that its faculty members 
are educationally competent but also 
definitely Christian and actively com- 
mitted to its beliefs. There is no sub- 
stitute for the influence of their convic- 
tions and no escape from its exercise. 

It is true that there is no such thing 
as Lutheran Latin, or geometry, or 
chemistry; but there is a basic ap- 
proach to any study that is either ma- 
terialistic or spiritual. It does make a 
difference whether one believes in God 
or not. Much more important, the col- 
lege professor can be an example in 
Christian living. He can show an in- 
terest in the souls of his students. This 
can make the church-related college 
distinctive. 

In the state-supported colleges the 
church can place student pastors who 
will work under more handicaps than 
in a church college, yet can save many 
a student from. wreckage of faith. Cer- 
tainly, if it is important that we have 
Christian leaders in American life, it 
is the churches’ business to provide 
them. We cannot leave anything as 
vital as that to circumstances. 


A Christian View 


In the last biennial report of the 
Board of Education of the U. L. C. A., 
Dr. Gould Wickey says: “The faith of 
the church will condition the philosophy 
of the church. The Christian philosophy 
of life includes both how to think and 
what to think. There is a Christian 
view of the world, a Christian view of 
man, and a Christian view of society. 
The philosophy of life must be woven 
into the warp and woof of the church’s 
educational program. It is not enough 
to criticize pagan philosophers. The 
church must effectively present her 
own philosophy.” 

A philosophy is a way of thinking, a 
way of looking at things. Every man 
has a philosophy, whether he calls it 
that or not. The hope of the nation and 
of the world lies in an intelligent lead- 
ership backed by an intelligent follow- 
ing. But intelligence and education are 
not enough. The electrical or civil en- 
gineer, the chemist, the teacher, the 
politician, and the physician, will in- 
vest their skills and knowledge either 
as Christians or not. Jesus Christ ad- 
mitted no neutral ground. It is up to 
us Christians to educate the leaders of 
every profession in the mind of Christ. 
Therein lies safety for Christian civ- 
ilization. 

* * * * 

To Leaprers: Topic date, April 30. 

Next topic, Life Service. 
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Besper Clippings 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION IN NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Mission Congregations Report Progress 


ALL set, and ready to go immediately 
following Easter. Under the leadership 
of the synodical president, J. L. Mor- 
gan, D.D., the leaders for the four con- 
ferences are as follows: Northern, the 
Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg; Western, the 
Rev. A. W. Lippard; Eastern, the Rev. 
C. Lee Shipton; Southern, L. A. 
Thomas, D.D. Lutheran World Action 
will be the chief topic for the district 
Brotherhoods at their meetings April 
30, and will be featured at the four 
conference meetings the first week in 
May. Literature from headquarters is 
already in the hands of most pastors, 
and it is hoped that the campaign will 
be brought to a successful climax on, 
or soon after, May 7. 


St. Andrew’s, Hickory. Synod at its 
February meeting in Concord voiced 
its hearty approval of co-operation 
with St. Andrew’s Church, Hickory, in 
the raising of $150,000 for a new house 
of worship for the congregation and the 
Lenoir Rhyne College constituency. A 
lot has been purchased for this pro- 
posed new church, across the street 
from Lenoir Rhyne College. 


Chapel Hill. Synod also voiced its 
approval of a project to build a Lu- 
theran Church at Chapel Hill to serve 
our students at the State University. 
The State Brotherhood was authorized 
to raise $50,000 for this purpose, and at 
a meeting of the Brotherhood’s execu- 
tive committee March 19, the challenge 
was accepted. A committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Aubrey Mauney,, 
of Kings Mountain, R. Brown Mel 
Allister of Concord, and Prof. H. F. 
Krauss of Fayetteville. Meanwhile 
services are being held in one of the 
university buildings by the Rev. D. P. 
Rudisill, who is -doing post-graduate 
work in Duke University at Durham. 


Home Missions 


The home mission work of synod en- 
joyed a healthy general development 
during the past year. It seems worthy 
of special note that seven mission 
churches paid their entire indebtedness 
during the year. These are: Rocky 
Mount, Goldsboro, Hendersonville, 
Hildebran, Shelby, Raleigh, and Ashe- 
ville. Added to the above, Hildebran 
assumed self-support in the matter of 
current expenses as of January 1. 

The President’s Report showed the 
dedication of the following older, self- 
sustaining churches: Beck’s, Lexington; 
St. James, Concord; Ebenezer, China 
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Grove; Grace, Lincolnton; St. Martin’s, 
Maiden; Messiah, Salisbury; Concor- 
dia, Landis; St. Luke’s, Bear Poplar; 
and Augsburg, Winston-Salem. 

A new mission was enrolled at synod, 
to be known as Trinity, in the, growing 


little city of Sanford. A desirable lot 


was purchased under the direction of 
the Rev. D. P. Rudisill, who had charge 
of the work before the meeting of 


synod. Since then the Rev. Vance M. 
Daniel has become full-time pastor. 
The purchase of the lot was made pos- 
sible through a special contribution 
from P. M. Barger of St. John’s, States- 


- ville, through which congregation the 


fund is being handled. 


Conference Meetings 

Under war conditions conference 
meetings have been streamlined into 
one-day sessions. Spring conferences 
will be held on these dates, and in these | 
churches: Eastern, C. Lee Shipton, 
president, St. Paul’s, Hamlet, May 2; 
Northern, J. L. Thornburg, president, | 
St. Luke’s, Bear Poplar, May 3; South- 
ern, L. A. Thomas, president, Shelby, ~~ 
May 4; Western, A. W. Lippard, pres- | 
ident, Claremont, May 5. Conference | 
theme, “When Peace Comes, Will the © 
Church Be Ready?” 


A New Meaning 

We quote from the March number of 
The North Carolina Lutheran: “Your 
statistician receives from time to time 
requests from congregations that their 
apportionments be adjusted, because in 
their opinions they are too high. The 
word ‘adjusted’ has come to have but ~ 
one meaning—lower the apportion- | 
ments. To his surprise and delight, 
there came recently a brief letter from 
a mission congregation which said, ‘We 
have been paying $36, and we will: | 
make it $40 this year.’ We pass this on 
as a new meaning of the word ‘ad- | 
justed.’” i 


Pittsburgh Synod—CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


ACTIVITIES IN CONFERENCE TOLD BY NEW CORRESPONDENT 


THE significance of the Easter season 
will be impressed in a special way at 
Grace Church, Spring Garden, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, with the addition of a 
“Paschal Candlestick” which was pre- 
sented as a memorial. It is made of 
oak, stands four feet high, and is placed 
at the side of the altar. It holds a large 
candle which is to be lighted each year 
on Easter Day and at every subsequent 
service until and including Ascension 
Day. , 


The Rev. H. G. Harvey terminated 
his pastorate at St. Luke Church, Mill- 
vale, March-31, and accepted a call to 


St. Matthew Church, Catawissa, of the. 


Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


At the annual congregational meeting 
of Christ Church, Charleroi, the salary 
of. Pastor M. A. Rugh was increased 
and the new Ministerial Pension Plan 
was adopted, also a new constitution 


By Georce E. Littie 


and by-laws. Apportionment was paid | 
in full in 1943—quite an accomplish- 
ment, as it had been reached only once 
before in the history of the church. 


At Mt. Zion Church, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, 239 members are reported 
in the armed forces. A special service 
was held for the unveiling of fifteen 
new stars, including three gold stars on. 
February 13. Chaplains M. C. Hallock 
and Karl Kniseley, a son of Pastor J. B. 
Kniseley, participated in the service. 
Two service banners have already been 
filled with 104 stars in each, and the 
third now contains thirty-one stars. 
The Luther League has obtained photo- 
graphs of all possible and arranged 
them in a “photo display in the junior 
Sunday school room. The titles and 
addresses of all service members are 
listed on the Honor Roll and are care- 
fully adjusted each Saturday. Private 
communion is offered to any who are 
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on furlough and to those about #6 leave 
for camp. The average attendance of 
the Sunday school during 1943 was 340. 


Willing Service 

Here is a pastor of the Augustana 
Synod, eighty-five years of age and re- 
tired, but doing all he can to help in 
the work of one of our larger churches. 
He is Dr. John Ekholm of New Ken- 
sington. At First Church he assists 
regularly at communion, teaches the 
Men’s Bible Class, often helps with a 
funeral or in visitation of the sick, and 
whatever else his strength permits. Re- 
cently, on the aboye birthday, the 


church honored him with a party in the ' 


church parlors. The church council and 
Men’s Class and their wives were pres- 
ent. Pastor G. J. Baisler presented him 
with a gift from the men of both groups. 


The "Church of the Good Samaritan" 

is probably the only one of its kind in 
the country. It was organized in Oc- 
tober 1942 among the Protestant men 
at Western State Penitentiary (Pitts- 
burgh), with 126 charter members. An 
additional 374 were received during the 
first year. The congregation now num- 
bers 450, out of a possible 700 men who 
are listed as “Protestant.” In 1943 there 
were 295 communicants and an average 
attendance at worship of 175. In addi- 
tion to this service there is Bible Class 
Wednesday afternoons and a Bible 
Forum in the evening. In November 
this congregation was received as an 
affiliated member by the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches. The man largely 
responsible for this fine work is A. W. 
Stremel, D.D., of our conference, who 
has been chaplain of the institution for 
several years. He reasons it this way: 
“Men in prison must be won then and 
there to Christ and His Church. After 
their discharge it is usually too late.” 


A fine addition to the chancel of First 
Church, Washington, Pa., is a prayer 
- desk, presented in memory of Mr. D. E. 
Ferrel by his wife and family. The 
Rev. H. B. Ernest is pastor. 


The Monongahela Valley Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association sponsors each 
year Sunday evening services during 
Lent, with the pastors exchanging pul- 
pits. The group is intersynodical. Three 
of the participating churches are in Mc- 
Keesport, three in Duquesne, and one 
each in Dravosburg and Glassport. Five 
of the pastors are members of this con- 
ference—the Revs. R. E. Dozer, N. E. 
‘Kieffer, C. W. Baker, Jr., D.D., W. E. 
Fischer, and R. W. Hahne. 


Sunday School Convention 
The Central Conference Sunday 
School Association met in annual con- 


vention at Trinity Church, North Side, ° 


Pittsburgh, the Rev. L. A. Sittler pas- 
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Dr. Oscar W. Carlson's Visit to Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland pastors and laymen active in promoting the U. L. C. A. Evangelism Program. 
(Sitting, |. to r.)—Rev. M. F. Benko, Dr. J. H. L. Trout, Rey. C. E. Jensen, Dr. O. W. Carlson, 
Rey. H. G. Blickensderfer, Mr. E. P. Scott, Rev. L. J. Smith. 

(Standing, |. to r.)—Mr E. G. Schmunk, Rev. Dale C. Recker, Mr. C. P. Petersen, Rev. L. J. Wolf, 
Rev. J. W. Grohne, Rev. J. B. Brachna, Rey. A. M. Leffler, Rev. M. D. Shaffer. 


THERE is a new spiritual glow in the 
hearts of the members of the Greater 
Cleveland Churches as a result of the 
two weeks” visit of Dr. Oscar W. Carl- 
son, Secretary of Evangelism of the 
Board of Social Missions, March 5-17. 

In two general instructional meet- 
ings, Dr. Carlson trained three hundred 
laymen and laywomen in Evangelism, 
and then in smaller congregational 
groups engaged in clinical study and 
discussion designed to help individuals 
to solve the practical problems which 
they had encountered as a result of 
actual work with the unchurched. 

All of the thirteen United Lutheran 
churches of Greater Cleveland—con- 
sisting of eight English, two Hungarian, 
one Slovak and two Siebenberger- 
Saxon congregations—united in making 
Dr. Carlson’s work a success and in 
sponsoring a broadcast by him, “An 
Invitation to the Christian Way of 
Truth and Life by the United Lutheran 
Church.” The arrangements were han- 


dled by a committee consisting of the 
Rev. John Foisel, H. G. Blickensderfer, 
C. P. Petersen, E. G. Schmunk, H. O. 
Walker and E. P. Scott, chairman. 

The inspiration and enthusiasm gen- 
erated by Dr. Carlson caused the 
churches to form a city-wide organiza- 
tion of the Greater Cleveland congre- 
gations dedicated to the advancement 
of all the causes of the United Lu- 
theran Church, and in particular to 
continue to direct Lay Evangelism. 
Among the projects under considera- 
tion by the organization are: Inner 
Missions, Confirmands’ Rallies, Post- 
war Studies, and Gathering and Dis- 
seminating Information on Industrial, 
Educational and Social Conditions per- 
tinent to the Life of the Church. 

The conclusive evidence of the earn- 
estness developed in the lay workers 
is found in the fact that each congre- 
gation is organizing a “Fellowship of 
Evangelism” which is composed of lay- 
men active in the work of Evangelism. 


tor. The quota of $250 for the India 
Chapel Fund was reached. The Rev. 
Erwin S. Spees of the Parish and 
Church School Board outlined plans 
for introducing the new Christian 
Growth Series of lessons, and in the 
evening addressed the convention on 
the subject, “Thy Kingdom Come 
Through the Sunday School Through 
Me.” Departmental conferences were 
conducted by able leaders, among them, 
Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr. 


Outstanding Speakers 

McKeesport was the meeting place of 
the spring convention of the Central 
Conference on March 7, and St. John’s 
congregation was host. The Communion 
Service was conducted by the officers 
and the Rev. R. E. Dozer, pastor of St. 
John’s. Secretary N. E. Kieffer preached 
the sermon, and reports were heard 
from the auxiliaries. Dr. W. F. Zim- 
merman, president of Thiel College, 


pointed out that prominent educators 
are speaking more openly and in- 
sistently concerning the necessity of 
religion, and Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
U. L. C. A. Secretary of Promotion, 
told of the convention to be held in 
Minneapolis in October, at which among 
other things achievements of Dr. W. A. 
Passavant will be commemorated. He, 
to a great extent, was responsible for 
the Pittsburgh Synod becoming known 
as “The Missionary Synod.” 
Conference elected the following as 
delegates for the Minneapolis conven- 
tion: Clerical—H. R. Shepfer, C. B. 
Daniels, G. A. Fry, W. G. Leubin, 
P. H. R. Mullen, N. E.’ Kieffer and R. E. 
Dozer; A. C. Grotke, delegate at large. 
Lay—R. B. Wolf, J. E. Winner, R. F. 
Torrence, Theodore Ehni, F. W. Wal- 
liser, Ralph Reichold and Walier 
Koehler. Mr. Charles H. Lehman was 
elected to synod’s Executive Committee. 
Conference officers were re-elected. 
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Kays from P ‘acific Viet 


THE BISHOP OF ICELAND WELCOMED IN SEATTLE 


THERE are special events and sacred 
experiences that come to us on occa- 
sion. Such was our privilege March 13 
when the Most Reverend Sigurgeir 
Sigurdsson, Bishop of Iceland, came to 
Seattle. Our first session was at the 
Lutheran Service Center, and the good 
Bishop gave us a historic picture of his 
country and people. From his talk we 
learned to know that the Lutheran pas- 
tors in Iceland are strongly unified, 
even though there be more conserva- 
tism among some than among others. 
One brother ventured to ask whether 
there were any modernists among them 
who questioned the Deity of Christ. 
That brought a flash-like response from 
the Bishop, who expressed surprise 
that such a question would be raised. 
Another phase in which we were vitally 
interested was the effect that our 
American soldiers have had upon the 
local population. The answer was that 
it had created problems, but that a bet- 
ter understanding was already being 
experienced. Iceland with its 130,000 
people and, then adding a like number, 
or larger, American soldiers, it can 
easily be seen what that would mean. 

A luncheon had been arranged at the 
Crawford Inn, overlooking Puget 
Sound and the snow-covered Olympic 
range—a sight to behold on such a 
beautiful day. It gave our guest a feel- 
ing of being at home. It was just like 
Iceland to him. This was an informal 
gathering, with some sixty Lutheran 
pastors and a number of pastors’ wives. 
In this delightful setting synodical lines 
were scarcely noticeable. All Lutheran 
bodies were represented and brought 
informal messages and greetings apro- 
pos to the occasion. The Rey. L. H. 
Steinhoff did a splendid job for the 
WALECHA: 

We were also privileged to have Dean 
McGlochlin of the Episcopal Church 
present. He also knew what to say to 
further the good will toward our guest. 
That reminds us what another Epis- 
copal dean said not so long ago about 
the Episcopal-Presbyterian merger. He 
intimated that such merger was based 
only on social lines, which was all they 
had in common, but the real merger 
should come between Lutherans and 
Episcopalians. 

We shall remember the Bishop of 
Iceland as a man of rugged physique, 
faith and determination to promote the 
Lord’s work, and to share in ecumenical 
Lutheranism, 

“The Lutheran Hour,” sponsored by 
Concordia, St. Louis, and Dr. Walter 
Maier has left the air waves for the 
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west coast. This has caused consider- 
able stir among all Lutherans, and not 
surprising at all, among all other de- 
nominations. Among the latter, many 
have offered their help and financial 
support. Mr. Lewis Weiss, manager of 
the Don Lee Mutual System at Holly- 
wood, is being deluged with appeals for 
its return. 


Pastor Steinhoff Easter Preacher 

Pastor Larry H. Steinhoff of Univer- 
sity Lutheran Church, Seattle, was in- 
vited by the Seattle Council of Churches 
to preach the sermon at the annual 
Easter Sunrise Service in Washelli 
Cemetery. This is one of three services 
sponsored by the Council. He also ap- 
peared in turn with ten other pastors 
conducting the “Sanctuary Hour” over 
KJR, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


Suan, Jersey Ves 


Pastor Steinhoff has also been invited 
by Western Theological Seminary at 
Fremont, Nebr., to preach the bac- 
calaureate sermon for the graduating — 
class Sunday evening, May 7, an assign- — 
ment which he will fulfill. : 


Summer Camps 


As we look ahead, plans are under 
way for another fine Lutherland Camp 
at Lake Killarney, near Tacoma, July — 
9 to 16, It is an invitation for children — 
ten years of age and up to register a 
week’s outing under Christian leader- 
ship. Pastor Edwin Bracher will again ~ 
direct the camp. Lutherland at Colton, © 
Ore., will afford a like opportunity for — 
those closer to that area. 


Good reports are coming in about the © 
work of Miss Lilith Schwab, foreign 
missionary, now doing educational © 
work among our congregations in the 
Northwest. As Pastor Werner Jessen 
of Camas wrote, “She makes India real 
to us.” More power to this good ser- 
vant of our Lord. 


PASTOR E. M. GRAHN’S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
Activities in Parishes Bear Fruit 


A SEVENTY-FIFTH birthday is an event. 
That’s what the members of Holy Trin- 
ity, Manasquan, thought when they 
planned a surprise party in the parish 
house to honor their pastor emeritus, 
the Rev. Ernest M. Grahn, on his 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Preceding 
the church gathering Pastor and Mrs. 
Grahn. were dinner guests at the home 
of Pastor and Mrs. Rollin Shaffer. 

A purse of $100 was given Pastor 


Pastor E. M. Grahn cutting his birthday cake 


_ By H. PauL GERHARD 


Grahn and a redecorated room in the 
parish house was dedicated in his— 
honor. A bouquet of pink snapdragons 
was presented to Mrs. Grahn. The 
senior choir sang a program of anthems 
and solos. 

Pastor Grahn’s fifty-one years in the. 
ministry have included pastorates at 
St. Luke, Easton, Pa.; Spring City, Pa.; 
St. John, Philadelphia; St. Mark, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; and Holy Trinity, Mana- 
squan. 

At the annual congregational meet- 
ing Pastor Shaffer stressed the global 
extent of the local parish since its mem- 
bers are scattered over twelve states, 
Bermuda, Sicily, Italy, North Africa 
and the South Pacific. The year’s pay- 
ments of $1,380 on the parish house 
loan have reduced this debt to $320. 
By recent refinancing of the parsonage 
mortgage through the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions the congregation will save 
at least $1,500 in interest and carrying 
charges. In 1943 the confirmed and 
communing membership increased 20 
per cent. Benevolence gifts average 
$7.33 per communing member. 


Meeting Present Needs | 

Large kitchens were once thought to 
serve a useful purpose in our churches, | 
but recently they are being utilized in 


more fitting ways. In St. Bartholomew’s, | 
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Trenton, the kitchen stoves and sinks 
are properly concealed by movable 
sereens which form the walls of a new 
nursery and primary room. At one end 
is a new altar with a green dossal. The 
altar furnishings are designed in wood. 

The children of St. Bartholomew’s 
played a large part in transforming the 
social hall into a Sunday school room 
for the Primary and Junior Depart- 
ments. A class of Intermediate girls 
presented the brass candlesticks and 
cross for the altar. A red dossal pre- 
sented by two other classes of girls 
forms the background for the altar. A 
large curtain separates the altar from 
the rest of the room when used for 
social and recreational purposes. 

Both altars were built by a member, 
Mr. George Riemann, in mémory of his 
father. The Rev. Stover Crouthamel 
officiated at the dedication of the altars. 


Fruits of Two Decades 

More than fifty years ago a congre- 
gation of Lutherans in Vineland was 
organized through the efforts of the 
Rev. George F. Miller, pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Millville, 1878-1883. This St. 
_ John’s congregation later disintegrated. 
In March 1924 through the efforts of 
Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet, Superintendent 
of Missions, and the Rev. F. W. Friday, 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Millville, the pres- 
ent Redeemer congregation, was or- 
ganized with fifty-six charter members. 
Today the Rev. Henry Voigt serves a 
parish of 512 baptized members. Dur- 
ing the week of March 5-12 Redeemer 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 
Guest preachers were the Rev. F. W. 
Friday of the Philadelphia Seminary; 
the Rev. C. Donald Heft of Oaklyn, 
president of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence; Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States; and the Rev. J. Kent 
Rizer of Richland. Neighboring Lu- 
theran pastors—the Rev. Stewart P. 
Garver of Emmanuel, Friesburg, and 
the’ Rev. Dale L. Kohr of Christ, 
Bridgeton—were speakers at the An- 
niversary Night dinner. Mr. Herbert 
Wegner, president of the board of trus- 
tees, was toastmaster. 


Happenings in Congregations 

For the Pre-confirmation Rally of 
the Camden area the guest speaker was 
the Rev. Frank Adler, pastor of the 
Ocean City-Somers Point Parish. The 
rally was held March 28 in Holy Trin- 
ity, Maple Shade, the Rev. R. J. Stein- 
hauer pastor. 


In St. Paul’s, Mt. Holly, the Rev. 
Leonard Good pastor, the Sunday 
school has been reorganized into a 
three-department school. This was one 
of the results of the recently organized 
Workers’ Conference. In the past year 
$1,200 has been added to the rapidly 
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If You're Going to 


the Movies 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Private REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
Lassie Come Home, Madame Curie, My 
Friend Flicka, This Is the Army, Thou- 
sands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, The City that Stopped 
Hitler, Claudia, Corvette K-225, Destina- 
tion Tokyo, Guadalcanal Diary, Gung Ho!, 
Holy Matrimony, Sahara, The Song of 
Bernadette, Watch on the Rhine, The 
Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


Lost Angel (MGM). James Craig, Marsha 
Hunt, Margaret O’Brien, Keenan Wynn. 
Drama. Precocious child, reared as experi- 
ment in scientific institute, wanders out- 
side in search of “magic,” finds it in guise 
different from her dreams. . . . Except for 
fact that action and characterization near 
end approach caricature, this is an unpre- 
tentious, appealing film. Some scenes have 
unusual imaginative quality. M, Y, C. 


The Navy Way (Par.). Wm. Henry, 
Roscoe Karns, Robert Lowery, Jean Parker. 
Drama following group of men through 
“boot training,” filmed at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. .. . Oft-used theme 


growing fund for the church and Sun- 
day school. 


A Prison Mission Committee is co- 
operating with committees from the 
Protestant churches of Mt. Holly min- 
isters to the prisoners in the Burlington 
County Prison. Regular services at the 
prison are well attended. 


In the Church of Our Saviour, Had- 
donfield, the Rev. D. F. Irvin pastor, a 
School of Missions was conducted by 
Miss Christie M. Zimmerman during 
the week of March 12-19. Neighboring 
Lutheran churches shared in the pro- 
gram with daily meetings for the vari- 
ous organizations, and the evening 
study sessions. 


Lutheran World Action 

To keep in touch with thirty-five 
congregations raising $5,127 for Lu- 
theran World Action, the New Jersey 
Conference committee is H. P. Gerhard, 
Magnolia, chairman; E. E. Miller, 
Pleasantville; H. F. Muffley, Gloucester; 
S. C. Crouthamel, Trenton; and L. E. 
Good, Mt. Holly. 


“Juvenile Delinquency” was the 
theme for the Camden Pastoral Asso- 
ciation meeting in Ascension Church, 


about the arrogant, cocky youth who 
finally learns to “play ball,” developed in 
manner of such stories in Sunday school 
papers for boys. Unpretentious, good 
natured, informative. M, Y, C. 


Phantom Lady (Univ.). Alan Curtis, 
Thos. Gomez, Ella Raines, Franchot Tone. 
Melodrama. Pursuit of mysteriously dis- 
solving clues which would establish alibi 
for man condemned to death for murder 
on circumstantial evidence. . . . Not a hor- 
ror film, but a superior detective tale, done 
with effective suspense through imagina- 
tive detail and incident. One characteriza- 
tion is morbid, overacted. M. 


Tender Comrade (RKO). Patricia Col- 
linge, Ruth Hussey, Ginger Rogers, Robert 
Ryan. Drama. Experiences of young wife 
who sees husband off to war, establishes 
home with other “war wives,” has a baby, 
hears of husband’s death. .. . An important 
theme that deserves more sound treatment 
than the artificial, hysterical one given 
here. Frequently pauses for self-conscious 
speeches on patriotism, etc. Heavily sen- 
timental. M, Y. 


Three Russian Girls (UA). Cathy Frye, 
Kent Smith, Anna Sten. Drama. To por- 
tions of the Soviet film, “Girl from Lenin- 
grad,” Hollywood has added a love triangle 
involving a wounded American engineer. 
. . . . Oceasional backgrounds from the 
original film which lauded work of Rus- 
sian nurses on battlefield, contrasted with 
slickness of Hollywood additions, point up 
basic difference in films of the two nations: . 
reality vs. polish. Interesting if you missed 
Soviet version. M, Y. 


“MM” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 
“C” means “may appeal to children” 


Haddon Heights. The address was given 
by Dr. W. I. Janes of the Camden 
schools. 


Daily Prayer Services at one o’clock 
except Saturday and Sunday during 
Lent were held for the people of the 
community at.Bethany Church, Glou- 
cester, the Rev. H. F. Muffley pastor. 


Leadership training is not seasonal. 
In Bethany, Gloucester, the pastor is 
conducting a first ‘session course on 
“My Material.” In Holy Trinity, Mag- 
nolia, a course in “My Bible” holds the 
interest of the church school leaders. 


Parish Education Week 

was observed in Holy Communion, 
Berlin, March 12, with the Rev. Earl S. 
Erb, executive secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, preaching the 
sermon. This was observed in the Sun- 
day school and an afternoon confer- 
ence with church leaders and teachers 
was also conducted. During the same 
week the newest release of the Parish 
and Church School Board, a slide lec- 
ture, “Today’s Children and Tomor- 
row’s World,” was presented at a lead- 
ers’ meeting. 
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THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 


“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUN E 


11: 00 : 
BIBLE R READING” oe 7:00 P.M. 
LUTHER LEAGU ote 7:00 P.M. 


in Virginia_ 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 

CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


PARA RAAALAAAALAAAAAA AA A AO 


HE IS RISEN! 


No greater miracle of faith than 
this—no greater promise made and 
kept, He is Risen! The promise of 
inimortality—of life after death. 


Today men fight for the immortal- 
ity of an ideal—for Freedom—that 
it may not perish from the earth. 


Yet now the Faith that brought 
this other miracle to pass is even 
stronger, and they have need of it 
—those men who fight. They have 
need of Faith—but they have need 
ofdeeds too. Homely, simple deeds 
of making tools with which to carry 
on their fight. 


Our skill is pledged to turning out, 
as fast as possible, tools which 
will help hasten the Day of Victory. 
And on that day will we turn 
our craftsmanship again to making 
instruments of tonal beauty. 


COMOMLER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS - THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
WEA COME Ly 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 

Ananth sign panel and letter equipment. 
Teas Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
3 ‘a curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308 E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


Browsing Daath Buff we 


PARISH INSTITUTE ON DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN GROWTH 
Anniversaries of Church and Orphanage 


Most pastors wait until something 
comes out of the offices of our executive 
secretaries and the presses of our pub- 
lication house before they set out on 
any kind of a program for building up 
an intelligent lay leadership within 
their own congregations. Some-of them 
have their own ideas and seize upon 
what appear to be almost impossible 
conditions to put them over. One of 
the latter is the Rev. William C. Kaiser, 
pastor of Ascension Church, Snyder, 
N. Y. Not long ago on a bitter cold 
Saturday afternoon Pastor Kaiser pre- 
sided over what he hopes to be the first 
in an annual series of parish institutes 
and fellowship banquets for Ascension 
Church. All the sessions, as well as the 
dinner, were held on the grounds of the 
lovely Park School, a private day 
school in Snyder. 

The theme for this first institute was, 
“The Development of Our Christian 
Faith for Our Day.” Four well-known 
leaders presented phases of Christian 
growth needed. to meet successfully the 
exigencies of our day. The Rev. Ivan 
Lange, Lockport, N. Y., presented the 
need for Christian growth in worship; 
Mr. William Stackel, Rochester, N. Y., 
the need for Christian growth in stew- 
ardship; Dr. Arnold F. Keller, Utica, 
N. Y., the need for Christian growth in 
evangelism; and Dr. Ambrose Hering, 
New York City, the need for Christian 
growth in: social action. The institute 
reached a climax in the evening with 
a banquet and a fine presentation of 
“The Christian Prepares for the Peace 
Table,’ by Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, 
Washington, D. C. 

Characteristic of all the speaking and 
discussions was the “down-to-earth” 
quality that they possessed. Pastor 
Lange spoke of the possibilities and 
kinds of home and public prayers and 
programs of worship, with intimate 
suggestions and helps. Mr. Stackel 
pointed the finger at each one present 
and made stewardship a personal mat- 
ter and a burning issue. Snatches of 
his presentation reveal his practical 
handling of the subject. “When are we 
going to start to use our time and tal- 
ents?” he asked. “I believe steward- 
ship begins in the home. . . . The best 
way for developing our time and our 
talents is to join some Bible class or be 
some place where you touch elbows 
with men—and the church is the place. 

. There is too much talk—too many 
meetings in relation to the amount of 
work done. .. . We need to teach our 
children that silver and gold belong 
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to God.” Dr. Hering presented in de- 
tail the picture of an average-size con- 
gregation led by a pastor conscious of 
the power for goodness in a_ well- 
rounded program of social action, and 
thereby he opened up to his hearers the 
possibilities of such a program. Dr. 
Keller, starting out on the theory that 
“evangelism is the process of present- 
ing a man with the amazing claims of 
Jesus Christ,” outlined carefully the 
steps in the work of personal evangel- 
ism. The afternoon’s presentation was 
made up of good meat for the proper 
diet of any member of any congrega- 
tion. It was instructing as well as chal- 
lenging and dynamic. ; 


Buffalo Chapter of Seminary Auxiliary 


If there is a smile of satisfaction on 
the faces of some of our Buffalo women 
it may well be due to the fact that the 
organization of the Buffalo Chapter of 
the Philadelphia Seminary was such a 
fine success. January 27 representa- 
tive women of many of the congrega- 
tions of the Buffalo area met in Trinity 
Church for the organization of the 
chapter and its first annual meeting. 
When the membership reports were 
totaled, it was discovered that the fruit 
of all efforts yielded a charter member- 
ship of 468 women. With congregations 
yet to be heard from, it is to be ex- 
pected that this membership roll will be 
substantially increased: when the time 
for the next meeting comes around. 
Miss Ruth Juram of Philadelphia took 
time out from her missionary labors in 
Buffalo to give the women glimpses of 
seminary conditions and needs as she 
knew them as a member of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter. Testifying to the ap- 
preciation of the hard work of the tem- 
porary officers was the unanimity of 
those present in choosing them for their 
regular officers: President, Mrs. John 
Henrich; vice-president, Mrs. Edgar 
Krauch; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Charles Menge; financial secretary, Mrs. 
Charles H. Stolzenbach; treasurer, Mrs. 
Fred Messersmith. 


Fruits of a Faithful Pastorate 


March 19 marked the observance of 
two anniversaries in Buffalo, the for- 


‘tieth anniversary of Grace Church, the 


Rey. Edwin H. Boettger pastor, and the 
eightieth anniversary of St. John’s Or- 
phan Home, the Rev. Clarence Braun 
superintendent. 

The forty-year history of Grace 
Church is the story of what a faithful 
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and consecrated pastor is able to do 


with the hearty co-operation of an am- 
bitious congregation. Grace Church has 
had only one pastor, and he has guided 
its destinies from a humble mission of 
eight persons meeting in a cold hall to 
a growing congregation of 1,027 bap- 
tized members. Its history goes back to 
1902 when, despite little interest in the 
proposal to begin a church in the south- 
ern section of the city, the Buffalo Lu- 
theran City Mission Society called Pas- 
tor Boettger, who organized his con- 
gregation two years later, March 17, 
1904. The first building erected in 1909 
was soon outgrown. Today the congre- 
gation owns a large and _ beautiful 
church, a well-equipped parish house, 
and a parsonage. The basis of all giving 
has always been freewill offerings. The 
anniversary celebration opened Sunday 
morning, March 19, when Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York, preached to a crowded 
church. In the evening Dr. J. Sahner 
Blank spoke to another large. crowd 
who gathered to celebrate a family 
service. The anniversary occasion also 
included a dinner on Tuesday evening 
with an address by the Rev. Hugo 
Dressler, pastor of the mother congre- 
gation, and Organization Night on 
Wednesday evening. 


The St. John's Orphan Home 

-marks Laetare, the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, as its anniversary date. It was 
on that Sunday, March 6, 1864, that 
Pastor Christian Volz: of the St. John 
Evangelical Lutheran Church preached 
on the Gospel for the day, “The Feed- 
ing of the Five Thousand,” and in the 


course of the sermon invited his con- 


gregation to remain at the close of the 
service for a special meeting. Then and 
there it was decided to establish a home 
for the children who had been or- 
phaned by the ravages of the Civil War. 
The congregation voted immediately to 
establish such a home and elected a 
Board of Trustees. 


Luther's Life 
By Ingeborg Stolee 


“Luther's Life’ by O. Nilsen 


Revision based on 


A new biography of Martin Luther, writ- 
ten especially for young people. Chief 


“events of Luther's life are presented, 


and emphasis given the causes for the 


1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania 


break between him and the papal church. The book aims to help the 
young Lutheran understand the background of the Reformation. It shows 
how pure doctrine was restored to the Church through Luther's work. 
Attractively printed in large type, with numerous illustrations in- 
cluding facsimiles of important documents and scenes of places made 

famous by Luther. Page size 8l/ox!1. 
Paper binding, 160 pages. 


Order from 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Price; $1.50. 


Chicago II 
Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3 


The home of the late Pastor Guenther 
was purchased, renovations made, and 
the first family moved in in April 1865, 
with Mrs. Liebetrut as matron. Today 
the Home occupies a fine site on the 
outskirts of the city where large and 
adequate facilities are available. Dur- 
ing the past eighty years, thousands of 


boys and girls have been sheltered here, 


and many of them have become leaders 
in all walks of life. With the prospect 
of a growing need for its services St. 
John’s stands ready to serve the future 
as it has done in the past. 


Midwest VWhcellinies 


CHURCH WORK IN NEBRASKA AND OKLAHOMA 


Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, president of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., has 
declined a call which would have taken 
him back into the parish ministry. Dur- 
ing his administration the college 
reached an all-high in enrollment be- 
fore the war made inroads upon the 
attendance at schools of higher educa- 
tion everywhere. In announcing his de- 
cision after an executive meeting, Dr. 
Wiegman said, “Although I desire to be 
in the active ministry, which I left to 
come to Midland, I recognize that I 
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have responsibilities and duties here 
which I do not want to forsake. The 
program which we began in 1939 is not 
complete.” 


Zion Church, five miles north of 
Gothenburg, Nebr., the Rev. C. H. 
Kemper pastor, was the first congrega- 
tion to respond to the appeal of Tabitha 
Home for the Aged and Orphans at 
Lincoln, Nebr., for assuming the cost 
of providing rooms for the new building 
to be erected as soon as permission 
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CHICAGO CHIAG Theological MINARY SEMINARY 


Take Met ‘ pall to 11th Ave., Maywood 
two blocks South 
Fresh, modern, evangelical aaipracel to the 
ageless Gospel by young thinkers and 
eminent church leaders. 


SPRING CONVOCATION FOR PASTORS 
Monday to Thursday, May 8-11 
Lecturers: Dr. F. W. Buckler, of Oberlin, 
“The Heroic Christ”; Prof. Jos. Sittler, Jr., 
“Reading and the Religious Imagination” ' 
Dr. G. Elson Ruff, “The Church—Today and 
Tomorrow”; Walter Blodgett, “Music in the 
Church”; Pastor A. Malof, ‘“Tomorrow’s 

Russia and the Gospel.” 
Costs, nominal. For further information, write 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 
q Grannis School Summer Session, S.T.M.- 


D. credit, July 31 to August 18. 


Undergraduate Summer Quarter begins May 
22. Flexible schedule. 


can be secured. Other early subscrib- 
ers for entire rooms are, St. John’s, 
Auburn; St. John’s, Scribner; and Res- 
urrection Church, Gretna, Nebr. 


St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., 
the Rev. H. O. Rhode pastor, empha- 
sizes spiritual memorial bouquets in 
place of actual flowers for the observa- 
tion of last rites. Within a very short 
period recently the sum of $148 was for- 
warded to Tabitha Home in honor of 
departed members. 
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Project for Post-war Feeding 

Under the sponsorship of the Church 
of the Brethren, people in Nebraska are 
buying and raising heifers for post-war 
feeding of the undernourished in 
Europe. A special office has been estab- 


Srarmne children at an early age with 


a life insurance policy gives them a feeling 
Their rate is low, and 


of responsibility. 


lished to keep records and give guid- 
ance in the local handling of this mis- 
sionary objective. It is reasoned by the 
sponsors of the project that after the 
war Europe will have neither cows nor 
money to buy them, though one cow 


$1000 PROTECTION 
AT AGE 12 


*Cash at an- 
niversary 
nearest 
age 16 

*Annual pre- 
mium pay- 


*Average an- 


nual cost... 2.44 


*If issued at less than six 
months of age. Still fur- 
ther reduced by our an- 

nual dividends. 


they can pay part of the premiums from 


allowances or earnings. 


The amount they contribute is not so im- 
It's the thrift training involved — 


portant. 


Convertible at age 
16 without medical 
examination. 


the early realization that money saved now 


has important future value. 


y 


Recognizing the present critical need 
of LUTHERAN mothers for helpful 
information on the subject of baby 
care, we have provided for you a 


nationally famous book, compiled 
from the works of America’s foremost 
baby specialists. 
year of the baby’s life, step by step, 
with specific suggestions for feed- 
ing, clothing, training and general 


care. Write for FREE COPY TODAY. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 


Covers the first 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WERLTB GHG CARE 


FREE 


LUTHERAN MOTHERS 
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WAVERLY, IOWA e 


FOUNDED 1879 


Address 


City.. 


can feed ten to twelve children. Fur- 
ther they claim, “It is the spirit of the 
Church of the Brethren to ‘feed the 


hungry.’” They believe, “it will build | 


the spirit of international friendship,” 
and they are also convinced that it will 
be a form of education that will be un- 
derstood and greatly appreciated. 


The Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Lindy, Nebr., through their Brother- 
hood and under the leadership of Pas- 


tor Lorin J. Wolff, are renting a parcel §; 


of land this year. All planting, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting will be done on a 
co-operative plan. The proceeds will be 
added to the building fund. 


Dr. Martin A. Ritzen, pastor of Salem | 
Church, Fontanelle, Nebr., was voted a — 


salary increase of $300 in addition to a 


bonus of like amount for the year 1943. 9 


The good work done by Dr. Ritzen in 
the development of all departments in 
this oldest rural congregation west of 
the Missouri was the reason for his peo- 
ple’s action. 


Pastor R. M. Sauberzweig of St. 
John’s Church, Otoe, Nebr., and his 
family were well remembered at the 
turn of the year, including a raise in 


salary and the gift of a new clerical | 


gown. This is an evidence that Pastor 
Sauberzweig’s ministration in this con- 
gregation of sturdy farmers is appre- 
ciated. ‘ 


Rabbi Meyer Marx of South Street 
Temple, Lincoln, Nebr., and representa- 
tive of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
addressed the students of Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr., on the subject, 
“Jewish Contributions to American 


* Democracy.” The Jewish Chautauqua 


Society is an educational. organization 
which sends speakers to colleges and 
universities in the country to interpret 
Jewish history, literature, and philos- 
ophy from a non-propagandistic view- 
point. 


In Oklahoma 

First Lutheran Church of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., the Rev. Fred H. Bloch pas- 
tor, have assumed as their own home 
missions project the partial support of 
Salem Church, Stillwater, Okla., to, the 


amount of $300. Stillwater, the seat of. 


the Oklahoma State A. & M. College 
with thousands of men and women in 
uniform among the students, is in a key 
position to serve Lutherans from a na- 
tionwide area. 


Zion Church, eight miles southeast of 


. Perry, Okla., resolved at their annual 


meeting to build a new church. The 
one-room frame structure built by the 
pioneers who settled this country in the 
90’s, has outgrown its usefulness and 
will be replaced by a structure that will 
meet the demands of efficient, present- 
day church activities and worship. A 
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committee has been charged with nego- 
tiating for a new site somewhere along 
the paved federal highway running be- 
tween Tulsa and Perry. The women’s 
organization emptied their treasury into 
the new building fund as the first dona- 
tion toward the project. 


Carthage College 


Tue theological library of the late 
Rey. Dr. John. O. Evjen has been re- 
ceived as a bequest of the late pro- 
fessor of philosophy of history and is 
being housed in a special room in the 
new library. It is planned to retain this 
room as a theological department of 
the library in memory of Dr. Evjen. 
Dr. Evyjen was well known in all Lu- 
theran circles as a scholar who repre- 
sented the best in European and Amer- 
ican Lutheran scholarship. His library 
is especially rich in theological works 
in German and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. Since Carthage College is lo- 
eated in the geographical center of 
American Lutheranism, it is hoped that 

this library will become a center for 
Lutheran scholars and theologians. 

Girls of the Y. W. C. A. have com- 

pleted a drive for $300 for the World 
Student Service Fund of the World 
Student Christian Federation. Much of 
the money donated was earned by the 
students through work on the campus 
and in the city. 
' Miss Anna C. Wind, M.A., new ad- 
viser fer women, was formerly dean of 
women at Dana College, United Danish 
Lutheran College of Blair, Nebr. 

There are fourteen ministerial stu- 
dents in attendance preparing to fill 
the vacancies in the three hundred 
congregations of the four supporting 
synods.—Carthage News Bureau. 


Into the Church Triumphant 


Joun W. Ricwarps, D.D., ordained to 
the Lutheran ministry in 1890, and for 
twenty-eight years pastor of St. Luke’s 
' Church, Philadelphia, Pa., died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Davison, in Shamokin, Pa., on Easter 
Sunday, April 9. Dr. Richards was 
born April 12, 1867. 

Funeral services were held in the 
Trappe Church, Collegeville, Pa., 
April 12. 


Joun C. Fisuer, D.D., pastor of Na- 
tivity Church, Philadelphia, Pa., en- 
tered into rest April 12 after a linger- 
ing illness. He was born April 10, 1880. 
After ordination in 1907 he served the 
‘following congregations: The Church 
of the Advocate, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Reformation, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
Nativity, Philadelphia. 
Obituaries of these ministers of the 
Gospel will appear in a later issue of 
THE LUTHERAN. 
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PARENTS, Do You Know That Lutherans 

are proud of their only women’s college at 

Marion, Virginia? 

—A Junior College with two years of college 

bid aaah the last two years of high 
ool. 


—Personal attention in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 


—Within the financial ability of the girl who 


really wishes further education. 
For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.Mus. 
Business Administration 
Teacher Training 


Music—including radio training 
Physical Education 

Physical Sciences (5 major fields) 
Social Sciences 

Humanities 


ERLAND NELSON, President 


(Co-educational) 


Synod of North Carolina . 


ness administration, and music courses . 


P. E. MONROE, President 


Called to Frederick, Md. 


Norwood, Pa. April 6, after a pastor- 
ate of approximately eleven years, the 
Rey. W. V. Garrett tendered his resig- 
nation to accept a call to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Frederick, 
Md. He expects to take up his new 
duties May first. 

The congregation at Norwood is at 
present engaged in a drive to raise 
$10,000 to refinance its church debt. The 
effort is expected to be carried to a 
successful conclusion before Pastor 
Garrett leaves the field. That will make 
it possible to negotiate a new mortgage 


FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH 9 LRESSING 


A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North-Central Association for past 28 years— 
Thousands of former students now serving in important positions. 


Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) 


lence Rhyne Uollege 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
. Fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees . . . Pre-professional, teachers’, busi- 
. » Expenses, $400 
to $450 . . . For information and catalogue, write 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Summer Term Begins June 5. 
Fall Term Begins September 5. 


|. Christian experience and character 
2. Culture and refinement 
3. Thorough training for life work 


Basic preparation for: 
Agriculture 


Medicine 
tebe, | 
Social Service 
Library 
Theology 


COSTS—VERY REASONABLE. 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years. 
Write 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


Daniel Efird Rhyne 
Administration Building 


for $24,000, which will mean a total 
reduction in indebtedness from $74,800 
to $24,000 in a little over ten years. 
The spirit of the congregation is ex- 
cellent, and foundations have been well 
and carefully laid so that the field is 
prepared for aggressive work. The ap- 
portionment is being paid in full and in 
advance. All organizations are func- 
tioning well in spite of the secular pres- 
sure of a war-production community. 
During the present pastorate 443 
new members were received; 132 in- 
fants baptized; 156 funerals conducted; 
103 weddings solemnized, and 9,825 
pastoral calls were made on the sick. 
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INTERESTING BA BLE GAMES 


Bible: Kotto: mc-sssergs son tyes 60c 
Bible: Quottoi si itescm sess «oe -60c 
BiblesRhymes* ss Sorseicee . - 60c 
Bible Books arin oes tts oe 60c 
Biblasl raits as oe waters o 60c 
Seven Ways Bible Game....... 75¢ 


An Enjoyable Method of 
Imparting Bible Knowledge 
to Groups of All Ages 


Attractively Boxed 


Published by 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y 


Also obtainable from 
Religious Supply Houses. 


God’s Living Truths 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 
“Very helpful to the devout reader. Makes 
a fine gift for birthdays, etc.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
“Its devotional content will fit into many 
a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 
“Conviction and comfort for readers of all 
ages.” 


MOODY MONTHLY 
“An appeal to the soul, clear and resonant.” 


THE PULPIT DIGEST 
“The mature wisdom of a lifetime is evi- 
dent in each page and line of this book.” 


Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ay euin: GOWNS 

a Pulpit 
Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Etc. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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OBITUARY 
Ulysses Edmund Apple, D.D. 


Ulysses Edmund Apple, son of George E. and 
Anstina (Keely) Apple, was born at Radnor, 
Pa., September 3, 1870. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1895, and from Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary in 1898. He was 
honored in 1928 with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by his Alma Mater. The East Penn- 
sylvania Synod licensed him to preach in 1897, 
and ordained him the following year. 

June 12, 1901, he was united in marriage to 
Rachael Elizabeth Delp of Trenton, N. J. To 
this union three daughters have been born, who 
with their mother survive him: Mrs. Earl Gar- 
rett of Lebanon, Pa.; Anna Mae of Elwyn, Pa.; 
and Mrs. Charlotte Thornton of Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. Apple will make her home at 28 Hoke 
Avenue, Lebanon, Pa. 

Dr. Apple served pastorates at Grace Church, 
Trenton, N. J.; in Red Lion, Trindle Springs 
and Annville, Pa. At the time of his death he 
was serving as supply pastor of the Springtown 
Charge, in the absence of Captain Edmund E. 
Bieber, the pastor of the charge, who is serving 
with the armed forces. 

His death took place in Lebanon, February 
28, at the home of one of his daughters, the 
cause being a heart attack following influenza. 
The funeral took place in Lebanon, with inter- 
ment in Mount, Lebanon Cemetery. Dr. E. Mar- 
tin Grove, one of Dr. Apple’s ministerial sons, 
of Harrisburg, conducted the service, assisted 
by the Rev. John H. Diehl and the Rev. E. 
Allan Chamberlin. 

The jovial personality of Dr. Apple won for 
him many friends. Serving for seven years as 
secretary of the East Pennsylvania Synod, he 
was well known in his own and adjacent 
synods. The Church Militant has lost a valiant 
soldier. E. Allan Chamberlin. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in St. Mark’s Church, 1135 O'Farrell 
St., San Francisco, Calié., J. George Dorn, D-.D., 
pastor, May 1-4. 

The convention will open with the Service 
of Holy Communion, May 1, at 730 P. M. 
President James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., will 
preach the sermon. Erwin A. Vosseler, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety- 
seventh annual convention May 15-17, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind., R.- H. Bent- 
ing, D.D., pastor. The opening serv vise will in- 
clude the Administration of Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

Pastors and lay delegates desiring entertain- 
ment on the Harvard Plan should so notify 
the pastor loci before May 10. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The ninetieth-annual convention of the Synod 
in Iowa will be held April 24-26 in St. Paul’s 
Church, Clinton, Iowa, the Rev. Maurice E. 
Lesher pastor. Synod will open with the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion Monday, April 24, at 
4.00 P. M. The Rev. Jerome Miller will preach 
the Communion sermon. 

Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The seventy-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held April 17-20 in Children’s Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, Kansas City, Mo., J. A. Mc- 
Culloch, D.D., pastor. Opening session at 7.30 
P. M., Monday, April 17. 

George L. Search, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held May 17 and 
18 in Grace Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
Gerard Busch pastor. Sessions will open with 
the Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. with Pres- 
ident I. R. Ladd preaching the sermon. 

Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
State of Maryland will be held at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 31 
and June 1. Opening session May 31 at 8.30 
A. M. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held at Trinity Church, 
Crescent and Bostwick Streets, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 15-17. Service of Holy Communion, 
1.30 P. M., May 15. Vernon E. Kotter, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Synod 
of the Midwest will be held May 31-June 4 in 
St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., the Rev. 
H. O. Rhode pastor. Synod will open Wednes- 


day evening, May 31, with the Service of Holy 


Communion. The Rev. Herman Goede, pres- 
ident of synod, will preach the sermon. 
J. Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The seventy-second annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska will 
be held April 24-26 in St. Luke’s Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., the Rev. A. H. Pinkall pastor. 
C. B. Harman, D.D., will preach the synodical 
sermon. 


FOR SALE 


Small town store with cream station and post 
office for sale. Rent reasonable. Strictly 
theran community. For information write Rev. 
M. A. Ritzen. Fontanelle, Nebr. 


WANTED 


Lady Soloist for part-time religious work in 
Philadelphia and suburbs. Give details. Pay 
tne SWE Set Lock Box 207, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


The Synodical Brotherhood banquet will be 
held Monday evening. April 24. 
Theodore J. C. Schuldt, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the United_ 
Lutheran Synod of New York will be held at 
First Lutheran Church, 646 State St, Albany, 
N. Y., Chalmers E. Frontz, D-D., pastor, June 
5-8. 

Synod will open with the Communion Service 
and sermon by the president at St. John’s 
Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany. Wednesday, ~ 
June 7, at 8.00 P. M., the Ordination Service ~ 
will be held at St. John’s Church. Business ses- 
sions will be held daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 = 
P. M., at First Lutheran Church, Albany. Z 

All candidates for ordination and members 
of other synods desiring to become members 


of the New York Synod will correspond with ~ 
the chairman of the Examining Committee, the ~ 


Rev. Walter M. Ruccius, 95 Mead St., Hemp- 
stead, L. I., N- Y. Paul C. White. Sec. 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
English Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
Northwest will be held May 15-17 in the Church 
of the Epiphany, N. Second and West Clarke 
Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. The convention will open 
with the Holy Communion Monday, May 15. 
at 8.00 P. M. The Examining Committee will 
meet May 15 at 9.30 A. M. 

William F. Bacher, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
California will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 1-3. The convention 
will join with the meeting of synod for the 
Service of Holy Communion on the evening of 
May 1. Wilhelmina F. Izenour. 


The seventieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Iowa will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Clinton, 
Iowa, April 24-26. Mrs. C. A. Kent, Sec. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Lebanon Dis- 
trict Women’s Missionary Society of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held in St. Matthew 
Church, Reading, Pa., W. R. Siegart, D.D., pas- 
tor, May 10. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 
P. M. Mrs. M. B. Krum. 


The spring meeting of the Philadelphia Con- 
ferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Thursday, 
May 4, in St. Simeon’s Church, Eighth and 
Luzerne Sts., the Rev. William H. C. Lauer 
pastor. Afternoon session at 2.30 0” ‘clock; speak- 
ers, Miss Mae Rohlfs and Mrs. Herman Ham- ~ 
mer. Evening session at 8.00 o'clock; speaker, 
Miss Norma Bloomquist. 5 

A Mother and Daughter dinner will be held 
at 6.00 P. M. 

tie Executive Committee will meet at 1.30 
ip Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The one hundred forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Allentown Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will 
be held April 24 and 25 in Salem Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., G. Franklin Gehr, D-D.,_ pastor. 
Holy Communion will be administered. Monday 
at 10.30 A. M. 

The conference Brotherhood and the Com- 
mittee on Lutheran World Action will have 
charge of the Vesper ee Monday, the 
twenty-fourth, at 8.00 P. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held at St. Mark’s Church, 42 East 5th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Harold Horn- 
berger pastor, Thursday, April 27. Session be- 
gins with Holy Communion at 9.15 A. M. 

Alfred J. Krahmer, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will meet in St. Barnabas 
Church, Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C., the 
ree F. W. Brandt pastor, April 25, at "10.09 

. M. A. Hayne Boozer, Sec. 
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CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE 


Our Latest Book 


By Earl 9. Rudisill 


The times in which we live are challenging our best efforts to maintain 
and to prove the worth of the Christian way of life. 

As his contribution to this effort, Dr. Rudisill has written a new book, 
suitable as an elective in adult classes, in which he emphasizes the Christian 
family as a primary factor in Christian living. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE has two major aims, the author points out. 
They are: (1) To help parents make family life Christian, and (2) to help 
them make it efficient. 

Neither of these aims is simple nor can either be attained without 
the other. The many factors involved will make interesting reading for the 
individual and create lively discussion for adult groups in Sunday school or 
special classes. 

Authorized by the Parish and Church School Board, CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY LIFE treats: 

The Marriage Partnership, What Parenthood Means, Making the Home 
Christian, The Home Is a School, How Children Differ, Guiding Our Chil- 
dren, Facing Life with Youth, The Family and Money, Leisure Is Oppor- 
tunity, Influences on the Home, Parents Must Grow Too, Democracy in the 
Home, and Church-Home-Community. 


Price, 30 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Ministers of the Printed Word 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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SHALL REIGN 


. . . THROUGH CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


WE ANZ IS Ste 
Say yk ur 4 ~ 


The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the BRE KEELES LE RRR THEN 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever: the 
judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. 


7 
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Psalm 19.8-9. 


These colleges teach the law of the Lord. They make a difference in American life. Send them 
American youth. Support them financially eps 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Il. _ NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, S. C. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, N. Y. SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, N. C. THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pa. od 
MARION COLLEGE, Marion, Va. WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, Neb. WATERLOO COLLEGE, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, O. 
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